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Dear Mr. ANSTRUTHER,—We had a most cheerful Christmas, 
and I hope you did too. I sent you my blessing lurking in the 
pages of Frenssen’s new and very wonderful book, which ought to 
have reached you in time to put under your tree. I hope you did 
have a tree, and were properly festive ? The Stevenson arrived, 
and I found it among my other presents, tied up by Johanna with 
a bit of scarlet tape. Everything here at Christmas is tied up 
with scarlet, or blue, or pink tape, and your Stevenson lent itself 
admirably to the treatment. Thank you very much for it, and also 
for the little coffee set. I don’t know whether I ought to keep 
that, it is so very pretty and dainty and beyond my deserts, but— 
it would break if I packed it and sent it back again, wouldn’t it ? 
so I will keep it, and drink your health out of the little cup with its 
garlands of tiny fluwer-like shepherdesses. 

The audacious Joey did give Vicki jewelry, and a necklace 
if you please, the prettiest and obviously the costliest thing you 
can imagine. What happened then was in exact fulfilment of my 
prophecy : Vicki gasped with joy and admiration, he tells me, and 
before she had well done her gasp Frau von Lindeberg, with, as I 
gather, a sort of stately regret, took the case out of her hands, 
shut it with a snap, and returned it to Joey. ‘No,’ said Frau 
von Lindeberg. 
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‘ What’s wrong with it ? ’ Joey says he asked. 

‘Too grand for my little girl,’ said Frau von Lindeberg. ‘ We 
are but humble folk.’ And she tossed her head, said Joey. 

‘ Ah—Dammerlitz,’ I muttered, nodding with a complete com- 
prehension. 

‘What?’ exclaimed Joey, starting and looking greatly 
astonished. 

‘Go on,’ said I. 

‘But I say,’ said Joey, in tones of shocked protest. 

‘ What do you say ?’ I asked. 

‘Why, how you must hate her,’ said Joey, quite awestruck, and 
staring at me as though he saw me for the first time. 

‘Hate her?’ I asked, surprised. ‘Why do you think I hate 
her ?’ 

He whistled, still staring at me. 

‘Why do you think I hate her?’ I asked again, patient as 
I always try to be with him. 

He murmured something about as soon expecting it of a bishop. 

In my turn I stared. ‘Suppose you go on with the story, 
I said, remembering the hopelessness of ever following the train of 
Joey’s thoughts. 

Well, there appears to have been a gloom after that over the 
festivities. You are to understand that it all took place round 
the Christmas-tree in the best parlour, Frau von Lindeberg in her 
black silk and lace high-festival dress, Herr von Lindeberg also 
in black with his orders, Vicki in white with blue ribbons, the 
son, come down for the occasion, in the glories of his dragoon 
uniform with clinking spurs and sword, and the servant starched 
and soaped in a big embroidered apron. In the middle of these 
decently arrayed rejoicers, the candles on the tree lighting up every 
inch of him, stood Joey in a Norfolk jacket, gaiters, and green 
check tie. ‘I was goin’ to dress afterwards for dinner,’ he explained 
plaintively, ‘ but how could a man guess they’d all have got into 
their best togs at four in the afternoon? I felt an awful fool, 
I can tell you.’ 

‘I expect you looked one too,’ said I with cheerful conviction. 

There appears, then, to have descended a gloom after the 
necklace incident on the party, and a gloom of a slightly frosty 
nature. Vicki, it is true, was rather melting than frosty, her 
eyes full of tears, her handkerchief often at her nose; but Papa 
Lindeberg was steeped in gloom, and Frau von Lindeberg was sad 
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with the impressive Christian sadness that does not yet exclude an 
occasional wan smile. As for the son, he twirled his already much- 
twirled moustache and stared very hard at Joey. 

When the presents had been given, and Joey found himself 
staggering beneath a waistcoat Vicki had knitted him, and a pair of 
pink bed-socks Frau von Lindeberg had knitted him, and an 
empty photograph frame from Papa Lindeberg, and an empty 
purse from the son, and a plate piled miscellaneously with apples 
and nuts and brown cakes with pictures gummed on to them, he 
observed Frau von Lindeberg take her husband aside into the 
remotest corner of thé room and there whisper with him earnestly 
and long. While she was doing this the son, who knew no English, 
talked with an air of one who proposed to stand no nonsense to 
Joey, who knew no German, and Vicki, visibly depressed, slunk 
round the Christmas-tree blowing her nose. 

Papa Lindeberg, says:Joey, came out of the corner far more 
gloomy than he went in ; he seemed like a man urged on unwillingly 
from behind, a man reluctant to advance, and yet afraid or unable 
togo back. ‘I beg to speak with you,’ he said to Joey, with much 
nilitary stiffness about his back and heels. 

‘Now wasn’t I right ? ’ I interrupted triumphantly. 

‘Poor old beggar,’ said Joey, ‘ he looked frightfully sick.’ 

‘And didn’t you ?’ 

‘No,’ said Joey, grinning. 

‘Most young men would have.’ 

“But not this one. This one went off with him trippin’ on 
the points of his toes, he felt so fit.’ 

‘Well, what happened then ?’ 

“Oh, I don’t know. He said a lot of things. I couldn’t under- 
stand ’em, and I don’t think he could either, but he was very 
game and stuck to it once he’d begun, and went on makin’ my head 
spin, and I daresay his own too. Long and short of it was that in 
this precious Fatherland of yours the Vickis don’t accept valuables 
except from those about to become their husbands.’ 

“I should say that the Vickis in your own or any other respect- 
able Fatherland didn’t either,’ said I. 

‘Well, I’m not arguin’, am I?’ 

* Well, go on.’ 

“Well, it seemed pretty queer to think I was about to become 
@ husband, but there was nothin’ for it—the little girl, you see, 
couldn’t be done out of her necklace just because of that.’ 
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‘I see,’ said I, trying to. 

‘On Christmas Day too—day of rejoicin’ and that, eh ?’ 

‘ Quite so,’ said I. 

‘So I said I was his man.’ 

‘ And did he understand ? ’ 

‘No. He kept on sayin’ “‘ What ?” and evidently cursin’ the 
English language in German. Then I suggested that Vicki should 
be called in to interpret. He understood that, for I waved my 
arms about till he did; but he said her mother interpreted better, 
and he would call her instead. I understood that, and said “ Get 
out!” He didn’t understand that, and while he was tryin’ to I went 
and told his wife that he’d sent for Vicki. Vicki came, and we got 
on first rate. First thing I did was to pull out the necklace and 
put it round her neck. “ Pretty as paint, ain’t she ?” I said to 
the old man. He didn’t understand that either, but Vicki did and 
laughed. ‘‘ You give her to me and I give the necklace to her, 
see?” I said, shoutin’, for I felt if I shouted loud enough he 
wouldn’t be able to help understandin’ however naturally German 
he was. “ Tell him how simple it is,” I said to Vicki. Vicki was 
very red but awfully cheerful, and laughed all the time. She 
explained, I suppose, for he went out to call his wife. Vicki and 
I stayed behind, and——’ 

* Well 2?’ 

‘Oh, well, we waited.’ 

‘ And what did Frau von Lindeberg say ? ’ 

‘Oh, she was all right. Asked me a lot about the governor. 
Said Vicki’s ancestors had fought with the snake in the Garden of 
Eden, or somebody far back like that-—ancient lineage, you know— 
son-in-law must be impressed. I told her I didn’t think my 
old man would make any serious objection to that. ‘‘ To what?” 
she called out, looking quite scared—they seem frightfully anxious 
to please the governor. ‘“‘ He don’t like ancestors,” saidI. “ Ain’t 
got any himself and don’t hold with ’em.” She pretended she was 
smilin’, and said she supposed my father was an original. ‘‘ Well,” 
said I, goin’ strong for once in the wit line, “ anyhow he’s not an 
aboriginal like Vicki’s lot seem to have been.” Pretty good that, 
eh? Seemed to stun ’em. Then the son came in and shook both 
my hands for about half an hour and talked a terrific lot of German 
and was more pleased about it than anyone else, as far as I could 
see. And then—well, that’s about all. So I pulled off my little 
game rather neatly, what ?’ 
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‘Yes, if it was your little game,’ said I, with a faint stress 
on the your. 

‘Whose else should it be?’ he asked, looking at me open- 
mouthed. 

‘Vicki is a little darling,’ was my prudent reply, ‘and I con- 
gratulate you with all my heart. Really I am more delighted 
about this than I can remember ever being about anything—more 
purely delighted, without the least shadow on my honest pleasure.’ 

And all Joey vouchsafed as a reward for my ebullition of real 
feeling was the information that he considered me quite a decent 
sort. 

So you see we are very happy up on the Galgenberg just now ; 
the lovers like a pair of beaming babies, Frau von Lindeberg 
sobered by the shock of her good fortune into the gentle kindliness 
that so often follows in:the wake of a sudden great happiness, 
Papa Lindeberg warmed out of his tortoise-in-the-sun condition 
into much busy letter-writing, and Vicki’s brother so uproariously 
pleased that I can only conclude him to be the possessor of many 
debts which he proposes to cause Joey to pay. Life is very thrilling 
when Love beats his wings so near. There has been a great writing 
to Joey’s father, and Papa too has written, at my dictation, a 
letter rosy with the glow of Vicki’s praises. Joey thinks his father 
will shortly appear to inspect the Lindebergs. He seems to have 
no fears of parental objections. ‘ He’s all right, my old man is,’ 
he says confidently when I probe him on the point ; adding just 
now to this invariable reply, ‘ And look here, Miss Schmidt, Vicki’s 
all right too, you see, so what’s the funk about 2’ 

‘I don’t know,’ said I; and I didn’t even after I had secretly 
looked in the dictionary, for it was empty of any explanation of 
the word funk. 

Yours, deeply interested in life and lovers, 
RosE-MariE Scumipr. 


LXV. 
Galgenberg, Dec. 31st. 
Dear Mr. ANsTRUTHER,—My heartiest good wishes for the 
New Year. May it be fruitful to you in every pleasant way ; 
bring you interesting work, agreeable companions, bright days ; 
and may it, above all things, confirm and strengthen our friend- 
ship! There now; was ever young man more thoroughly fitted 
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out with invoked blessings? And each one wished from the 
inmost sincerity of my heart. 

But we can’t come to Berlin as you suggest we should, and 
allow ourselves to be shown round by you. Must I say thank 
you? No, I don’t think I will. I will not pretend conventionally 
with you, and I do not thank you, for I don’t like to have to believe 
that you really thought I would come. And then your threat, 
though it amused me, vexed me too. You say if I don’t come 
you will be forced to suppose that I’m afraid of meeting you. 
Kindly suppose anything you like. After that of course I will 
not come. What a boy you are. And what an odd, spoilt boy. 
Why should I be afraid of meeting you? Is it, you think, because 
once—see, I am at least not afraid of speaking of it—you passed 
across my life convulsively ? I don’t know that any man could 
stir me up now to even the semblance of an earthquake. My 
quaking days are done; and after that one thunderous upheaval 
I am fascinated by the charm of quiet weather, and of a placid 
basking in a sunshine I have made with my very own hands. It 
is useless for you to tell me, as I know you will, that it is only an 
imitation of the real thing and has no heat in it. I don’t want to 
be any hotter. In this tempestuous world, where everybody is 
so eager, here is at least one woman who likes to be cool and 
slow. How strange it is the way you try to alter me, to make 
me quite different. There seems to be a perpetual battering 
going on at the bulwarks of my character. You want to pull them 
down and erect new fabrics in their place, fabrics so frothy and 
unreal that they are hardly more than fancies and would have to 
be built up afresh every day. Yet I know you like me, and want 
to be my friend. You make me think of those quite numerous 
husbands who fall in love with their wives because they are just 
what they are, and after marriage expend their energies training 
them into something absolutely different. There was one in Jena 
while we were there who fell desperately in love with a little girl 
of eighteen, when he was about your age, and he adored her utterly 
because she was so divinely silly, ignorant, soft and babyish. She 
knew nothing undesirable, and he adored her for that. She knew 
nothing desirable either, and he adored her for that too. He 
adored her to such an extent that all Jena, not given overmuch 
to merriment, was distorted with mirth at the spectacle. He was 
a clever man, a very promising professor, yet he found nothing 
more profitable than to spend every moment he could spare adoring. 
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And his manner of adoring was to sit earnestly discovering, by 
means of repeated experiment, which of his fingers fitted best 
into her dimples when she laughed, and twisting the tendrils of 
her hair round his thumbs in an endless enjoyment of the way, 
when he suddenly let them go, they beautifully curled. He did 
this quite openly, before us all, seeing, I suppose, no reason why 
he should dissemble his interest in his future wife’s dimples and 
curls. But alas for the dimples and curls once she was married ! 
Oh weh, how quickly he grew blind to them. And as for the divine 
silliness, ignorance, softness and babyishness that had so deeply 
fascinated him, just those were what got most on to his nerves. 
He tried to do away with them, to replace them by wit and learning 
combined with brilliant achievements among saucepans and shirts, 
and the result was disastrous. His little wife was scared. Her 
dimples disappeared from want of practice. Her pretty colours 
seemed suddenly wiped out, as though someone had passed over 
them roughly with a damp cloth. Her very hair left off curling, 
and was as limp and depressed as the rest of her. Let this, Mr. 
Anstruther, be an awful warning to you, not only when you marry, 
but now at once in regard to your friends. Do not attempt to alter 
those long-suffering persons. It is true you would have some 
difficulty in altering a person like myself, long ago petrified into her 
present horrid condition, but even the petrified can and do get 
tired of hearing the unceasing knocking of the reforming mallet 
on their skulls. Leave me alone, dear young man. Like me for 
anything you find that can be liked, express proper indignation 
at the rest of me, and go your way praising God Who made us all. 
Really it would be a refreshment if you left off for a space im- 
ploring me to change into something else. There is a ring about 
your imploring as if you thought it was mere wilfulness holding 
me back from being and doing all you wish. Believe me I am not 
wilful; I am only petrified. I can’t change. I have settled 
down, very comfortably I must say, to the preliminary petri- 
faction of middle age, and middle age, I begin to perceive, is a 
blessed period in which we walk along mellowly, down pleasant 
slopes, with nothing gusty and fierce able to pierce our incrusta- 
tion, no inward volcanoes able to upset the surrounding rockiness, 
nothing to distract our attention from the mild serenity of the 
landscape, the little flowers by the way, the beauty of the reddening 
leaves, the calm and sunlit sky. You will say it is absurd at 
twenty-six to talk of middle age, but I feel it in my bones, 
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Mr. Anstruther, I feel it in my bones. It is after all simply 
a question of bones. Yours are twenty years younger than mine; 
and did I not always tell you I was old ? 

I am so busy that you must be extra pleased, please, to get a 
letter to-day. The translation of Papa’s book has ended by 
interesting me to such an extent that I can’t leave off working at 
it. I do it officially in his presence for an hour daily, he as full 
of mistrust of my English as ever, trying to check it with a dic- 
tionary, and using picturesque language to convey his disgust to 
me that he should be so imperfectly acquainted with a tongue so 
useful. He has forgotten the little he learned from my mother in 
the long years since her death, and he has the natural conviction 
of authors in the presence of their translators that the translator 
is a grossly uncultured person who will leave out all the nuances, 
For an hour I plod along obediently, then I pretend I must go 
and cook. What I really do is to run up to my bedroom, lock 
myself in, and work away feverishly for the rest of the morning 
at my version of the book. It is, I suppose, what would be called 
a free translation, but I protest I never met anything quite so free. 
Papa’s book is charming, and the charm can only be reproduced 
by going repeatedly wholly off the lines. Accordingly I go, and 
find the process exhilarating and amusing. The thing amuses and 
interests me ; I wonder if it would amuse and interest other people ? 
I fear it would not, for when I try to imagine it being read by 
my various acquaintances my heart sinks with the weight of the 
certainty that it couldn’t possibly. I imagine it in the hands of 
Joey, of Frau von Lindeberg, of different people in Jena, and 
the expression my inner eye sees on their faces makes me unable 
for a long while to go on with it. Then I get over that and begin 
working again at my salad. It really is a salad, with Papa as the 
groundwork of lettuce, very crisp and fresh, and myself as the 
dressing and bits of garnishing beetroot and hard-boiled egg. 
I work at it half the night sometimes, so eager am I to get it done 
and sent off. Yes, my young friend, I have inherited Papa’s 
boldness in the matter of sending off, and the most impressive of 
London publishers is shortly to hold it in his sacred hands. And 
if his sacred hands forget themselves so far as to hurl it rudely 
back at me, they yet can never take away the fun I have had 
writing it. 

Yours sincerely, 
Rose-Mariz ScHMIDT. 
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Joey’s father is expected to-morrow, and the whole Galgenberg 
is foggy with the fumes of cooking. Once his consent is given the 
engagement will be put in the papers and life will grow busy and 
prilliant for Frau von Lindeberg. She talks of removing im- 
mediately to Berlin, there to give a series of crushingly well-done 
parties to those of her friends who are supposed to have laughed 
when Vicki was thrown over by her first lover. I don’t believe 
they did laugh; I refuse to believe in such barbarians; but 
Frau von Lindeberg, grown frank about that disastrous story 
now that it has been so handsomely wiped off Vicki’s little slate, 
assures me that they did. She doesn’t seem angry any longer 
about it, being much too happy to have room in her heart for 
wrath, but she is bent on this one form of revenge. Well, it is a 
form that will gratify everybody, revenger and revengee equally, 
I should think. 


LXVI. 


Galgenberg, Jan. 7th. 

Dear Mr. ANSTRUTHER,—I couldn’t write before, ve been 
too busy. The manuscript went this morning after real hard 
work day and night, and now I feel like a squeezed lemon that yet 
is cheerful, if you can conceive such a thing. Joey’s father has 
been and gone. He arrived late one night, inspected the Linde- 
bergs, gave his consent, and was off twenty-four hours later. The 
Lindebergs were much disconcerted by these quick methods, they 
who like to move slowly, think slowly, and sit hours over each 
meal ; and they had not said half they wanted to say and he had 
not eaten half he was intended to eat before he was gone. Also 
he disconcerted them,—indeed it was more than that, he upset 
them utterly, by not looking like what they had made up their 
minds he would look like. The Galgenberg expected to see some- 
one who should be blatantly rich, and blatant riches, it dimly 
felt, would be expressed by much flesh and a thick watch chain. 
Instead the man had a head like Julius Cesar, lean, thoughtful, 
shrewd, and a spare body that made Papa Lindeberg’s seem 
strangely pulpy and as if it were held together only by the buttons 
of his clothes. We were staggered. Frau von Lindeberg couldn’t 
understand why a man so rich should also be so thin,—‘ He is in 
a position to have the costliest cooking,’ she said several times, 
looking at me with amazed eyebrows ; nor could she understand 
why a man without ancestors should yet make her husband, whose 
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past bristles with them, be the one to look as if he hadn’t got any. 
She mused much, and aloud. While Vicki was being run breath. 
lessly over the mountains by her nimble future father-in-law, with 
Joey, devoured by pride in them both, in attendance, I went 
down to ask if I could help in the cooking, and found her going 
about her kitchen like one in a dream. She let me tuck up my 
sleeves and help her, and while I did it she gave vent to many 
musings about England and its curious children. ‘ Strange, strange 
people,’ she kept on saying helplessly. 

But she is the happiest woman in Germany at this moment, 
happier far than Vicki, for she sees with her older eyes the immense 
advantages that are to be Vicki’s, who sees at present nothing at 
all but Joey. And then the deliciousness of being able to write to 
all those relations grown of late so supercilious, to Cousin Mien- 
chen who came and played the rich, and tell them the glorious 
news. Vicki basks in the sunshine of a mother’s love again, and 
never hears a cross word. Good things are showered down on her, 
presents, pettings, admiration, all those charming things that 
every girl should enjoy once before her pretty girlhood has gone. 
It is the most delightful experience to see a family in the very 
act of receiving a stroke of luck. Strokes of luck, especially of 
these dimensions, are so very rare. It is like being present at a 
pantomime that doesn’t leave off, and watching the good fairy 
touching one grey dull unhappy thing after another into radiance 
and smiles. But I lose my friends, for they go to Berlin almost 
immediately, and from there to Manchester on a visit to Mr. Collins, 
a visit during which the business part of the marriage is to be 
settled. Also, and naturally, we lose Joey. This is rather a 
blow, just as we had begun so pleasantly to roll in his money ; but 
where Vicki goes he goes too, and so Papa and I will soon be 
left again alone on our mountain, face to face with vegetarian 
economies. 

Well, it has been a pleasant interlude, and I, who first saw 
Vicki steeped in despair, red-eyed, piteous, slighted, talked about, 
shall see her at last departing down the hill arrayed in glory as 
with a garment. Then I shall turn back, when the last whisk of 
her shining skirts has gleamed round the bend of the road, to my 
own business, to the sober trudging along the row of days allotted 
me, to the making of economies, the reading of good books, 
the practice of abstract excellences, the pruning of my soul. My 
soul, I must say, has had some vigorous prunings. It ought by 
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now to be of an admirable sturdiness. You yourself once lopped 
off a most luxuriant growth that was, I agree, best away, and now 
these buds of friendship, of easier circumstances, are going to be 
nipped off too, and when they are gone what will be left, I wonder, 
but the uncompromising and the rugged? Is it possible I am so 
base as to be envious? In spite of my real pleasure I can’t shut out 
a certain wistfulness, a certain little pang, and exactly what 
kind of wistfulness it is and exactly what kind of pang I don’t 
well know unless it is envy. Vicki’s lot is the last one I would 
choose, yet it makes me wistful. It includes Joey, yet I feel 
alittle pang. This is very odd; for Joey as a husband, a person 
from whom you cannot get away, would be rather more than 
I could suffer with any show of gladness. How, then, can I be 
envious ? Of course if Joey knew what I am writing he would 
thrust an incredulous tongue in his cheek, wink a sceptical 
eye, and mutter some eternal truth about grapes; but I, on the 
other hand, would watch him doing it with the perfect calm of 
him who sticks unshakeably to his point. What would his cheek, 
his tongue, and his winking eye be to me? They would leave me 
wholly unmoved, not a hair’s breadth moved from my original 
point, which is that Joey is not a person you can marry. But 
certainly it is a good and delightful thing that Vicki thinks he is 
and thinks it with such conviction. I tell you the top of our 
mountain is in a perpetual rosy glow nowadays, as though the 
sun never left it; and the entire phenomenon is due solely to 
these two joyful young persons. 
Yours sincerely, 
Rose-Marie ScuMIvT. 


LXVII. 
Galgenberg, Jan. 12th. 


Dear Mr. ANsTRUTHER,—I did a silly thing to-day : I went and 
mourned in an empty house. I don’t think I’m generally morbid, 
but to-day I indulged in a perfect orgy of morbidness. Write 
and scold me. It is your turn to scold, and by doing it thoroughly 
you will bring me back to my ordinary cheerful state. The Linde- 
bergs are gone, and I am feeling it absurdly. I didn’t realise how 
much I loved that little dear Vicki, nor in the least the interest 
Frau von Lindeberg’s presence and doings gave life. The last 
three weeks have been so thrilling, there was so much warmth 
and brightness going about that it reached even onlookers like 
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myself and warmed and lighted them ; and now in the twinkling 
of an eye it is gone,—gone, wiped out, snuffed out, and Papa and 
I are alone again, and there is a north-east wind. These are the 
times when philosophy is so useful; but do explain why it is that 
one is only a philosopher so long as one is happy. When I am 
contented, and everything is just as I like it, I can philosophise 
beautifully, and do it with a hearty sincerity that convinces 
both myself and the person listening to me; but when the bad 
days come, the empty days, the disappointing, chilly days, behold 
Philosophy, that serene and dignified companion so long as the 
weather was fine, clutching her academic skirts hastily together 
and indulging in the form of rapid retreat known to the vulgar 
and the graphic as skedaddling. ‘Do not all charms fly,’ your 
Keats inquires, ‘ at the mere touch of cold Philosophy?’ But I 
have found that nothing flies quite so fast as cold Philosophy 
herself ; she would win in any race when the race is who shall run 
away quickest; she is of no use whatever—it is my deliberate 
conclusion—except to sit with in the sun on the south side of a 
sheltering wall on those calm afternoons of life when you’ve only 
got to open your mouth and ripe peaches drop into it. I used to 
think if I could love her enough she would, in her gratitude, chloro- 
form me safely over all the less pleasant portions of life, see to it 
that I was unconscious during the passage, never let me be aware 
of anything but the beautiful and the good ; but either she has no 
gratitude or I have little love, and the years have brought me the 
one conviction that she is an artist at leaving you in the lurch. 
The world is strewn with persons she has left in it, and out of the 
three inhabitants of a mountain to leave one there is surely an 
enormous percentage. Now what is your op'nion of a woman 
with a healthy body, a warm room, and a sufficient dinner, who 
feels as though the soul within her were an echoing cavern, empty, 
cold, and dark? It is what I feel at this moment, and it is 
shameful. Isn’t it shameful that the sight of leaden clouds—but 
they really are dreadful clouds, inky, ragged, harassed—scudding 
across the sky, and of furious brown beech-leaves on the little trees 
in front of the Lindebergs’ deserted house being lashed and 
maddened by the wind, should make me suddenly catch my breath 
for pain? It is pain, quite sharp, unmistakable pain, and it is 
because I am alone, and my friends gone, and the dusk is falling. 
This afternoon I leaned against their gate and really suffered. 
Regret for the past, fear for the future,—vague, rather terrifying 
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fears, not wholly unconnected with you—hurt so much that they 
positively succeeded in wringing a tear out of me. It was a very 
reluctant tear, and only came out after a world of wringing, and 
I had stood there a most morbid long time before it appeared ; 
but it did appear, and the vicious wind screamed round the Linde- 
bergs’ blank house, rattled its staring naked windows, banged in 
wild gusts about the road where the puddles of half-melted snow 
reflected the blackness of the sky, tore at my hair and dress, stung 
my cheeks, shook the gate I held on to, thundered over the hills. 
Dear young man, I don’t want to afflict you with these tales of 
woe and weakness, but I must tell you what I did next. I went 
up and got the key from Johanna, in whose keeping Frau von 
Lindeberg had left it, and came down again, and unlocked the 
door of the house lately so full of light and life, and crept fearfully 
about the echoing rooms and up the dismal stairs, and let myself 
go, as I tell you, to a very orgy of morbidness. It was like a 
nightmare. Memories took the form of ghosts, and clutched at 
me through the balusters and from behind doors with thin cold 
fingers ; and the happiest memories were those that clutched the 
coldest. I fled at last in a sudden panic, flying out of reach of them, 
slamming the door to, running for my life up the road and in 
at our gate. Johanna did not let me in at once, and I banged 
with my fists in a frenzy to get away from the black sky and the 
threatening thunder of the storm-stricken pines. ‘Herr Gott, 
said Johanna when she saw me; so that I must have looked 
rather wild. 

Well, I am weak, you see, just as weak and silly as the very 
weakest and silliest, in spite of my big words and brave face. I 
am writing now as near the stove as possible in Papa’s room, glad 
to be with him, glad to be warm, grateful to sit with somebody 
alive after that hour with the ghosts ; and the result of deep con- 
sidering has been to force me to face the fact that there is much 
meanness in my nature. There is. Don’t bother to contradict ; 
there is. All my forlornness since yesterday is simply the out- 
come of a mixture of envy and self-pity. I do miss dear Vicki 
whom I greatly loved, I do miss the cheery Joey, I miss Papa Linde- 
berg who likened me to Hebe, I miss his wife who kept me in my 
proper place—it is quite true that I miss these people, but that 
would never of itself be a feeling strong enough to sweep me off 
my feet into black pools of misery as I was swept this afternoon, 
and never, never would make me, who have so fine a contempt for 
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easy tears, cry. No, Mr. Anstruther, bitter truths once seen have 
to be stared at squarely, and I am simply comparing my lot with 
Vicki’s and being sorry for myself. It is amazing that it should 
be so, for have I not everything a reasonable being needs, and am 
I not, then, a reasonable being ? And the meanness of it ; for it 
does imply a grudging, an uneasiness in the presence of somebody 
else’s happiness. Well, I’m thoroughly ashamed, and that at 
least is a good thing ; and now that you know how badly I too need 
lecturing, and how I am torn by particularly ungenerous emotions, 
perhaps you’ll see what a worthless person I am and will take 
me down from the absurd high pinnacle on which you persist in 
keeping me and on which I have felt so desperately uncomfortable 
for months past. It is infinitely humiliating, I do assure you, to 
be—shall we say venerated ? for excellences one would like to 
possess but is most keenly aware one does not. Persons with any 
tendency to be honest about themselves and with even the smallest 
grain of a sense of humour should never be chosen as idols and set 
up aloft in giddy places. They make shockingly bad idols. They 
are divided by a desire to laugh and an immense pity for the 
venerator. 

I add these observations, dear friend, to the description of 
my real nature that has gone before because your letters are turning 
more and more into the sort of letters that ends a placid friendship. 
I want to be placid. I love being placid. I insist on being placid. 
And the thought of your letters, with so little of placidness about 
them, was with me this afternoon in that terrible house, and it added 
to the fear of the future that seized me by the throat and would 
not let me go. Is it, then, so impossible to be friends, just friends 
with a man, in the same dear frank way one is with another woman, 
or a man is with a man? I hoped you and I were going to prove 
the possibility triumphantly. I even, so keenly do I desire it, 
prayed that we were. But perhaps there is little use in such 
praying. 

Yours sincerely, 
Rose-Mariz ScuMIprT. 


You may scold me as much as you like, but you are not to 
comfort me. Do not make the mistake, I earnestly beg you, of 
supposing that I want to be comforted. 
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LXVIII. 


Galgenberg, Jan. 13th. 

Dear Mr. ANSTRUTHER,—Just a line to tell you that I have 
recovered, and you are not to take my letter yesterday too seri- 
ously. I woke up this morning perfectly normal, and able to look 
out on the day before me with the usual interest. Then some- 
thing very nice happened: my translation of Papa’s book didn’t 
come back, but instead arrived an urbane letter expressing a kind 
of reluctant willingness, if you can imagine the mixture, to publish 
it. What do you think of that? The letter, it is true, goes on to 
suggest, still with urbanity, that no doubt no one will ever buy it, 
but promises if ever anyone does to send us a certain just portion 
of what was paid for it. ‘Observe, Rose-Marie,’ said Papa when 
his first delight had calmed, ‘the unerring instinct with which 
the English, very properly called a nation of shopkeepers, in- 
stantly recognise the value of a good thing when they see it. 
Consider the long years during which I have vainly beaten at the 
doors of the German public, and compare its deafness with the quick 
response of our alert and admirable cousins across the Channel. 
Well do I know which was the part that specially appealed to 
this man’s business instinct——’ 

And he mentioned, while my guilty ears burned crimson, a 
chapter of statistics, the whole of which I had left out. 


Yours sincerely, 
Rose-Marie£ SCHMIDT. 


LXIX. 
Galgenberg, Jan. 14th. 


Dear Mr. ANSTRUTHER,—I see no use whatever in a friend 
if one cannot tell him about one’s times of gloom without his 
immediately proposing to do the very thing one doesn’t want him 
to do, which is to pay one a call, Your telegram has upset me, 
you see, into a reckless use of the word one, a word I spend hours 
sometimes endeavouring to circumvent, and which I do circumvent 
if I am in good bodily and spiritual health; but the moment my 
vitality is lowered, as it is now by your telegram, I cease to be 
either strong enough or artful enough to dodge it. There are 
four of it in that sentence : I fling them to you in a handful, only 
remarking that they are your fault, not mine. 

Now listen to me—I will drop this playfulness, which I don’t 
in the least feel, and be serious :—why do you want to come and, 
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as you telegraph, talk things over? I don’t want to talk things 
over ; it is a fatal thing to do. May I not tell you frankly of my 
moods, of my downs as well as of my ups, without at once setting 
you off in the direction of too much kindness? After I had 
written that letter I was afraid; and I opened it again to tell you 
it was not your comfortings and pityings that I wanted, but the 
sterner remedy of a good scolding; yet your answer is a telegram 
to ask if you may come. Of course I telegraphed back that I 
should not be here. It is quite true: I should not if you came. 
I will not see you. Nothing can be gained by it, and everything 
might be lost,—oh, everything, everything might be lost. I would 
see to it that you did not find me. The forests are big, 
and I can walk if needs be for hours. You will think me 
quite savagely unkind, but I can’t help that. Perhaps if 
your letters lately had been different I would not so obstinately 
refuse to see you, but I have a wretched feeling that my poor soul 
is going to be pruned again, pruned of its last, most pleasant 
growth, and you are on the road to saying and doing things we 
shall both be for ever sorry for. I have tried my best to stop 
you, to pull you up, and I hope with all my heart that I may not 
be going to get a letter that will spoil things irreparably. Have 
not my hints been big enough? Let me beg you not to write 
foolishnesses that cannot, once sent, be got back again and burned. 
But at least when you sit down to write you can consider your 
words, and those that have come out too impulsively can go into 
the fire ; while if you came here what would you do with your 
tongue, I wonder? There is no means of stopping that once it is 
well started, and the smallest thing sets it off in terrible directions. 
Am I not yourfriend ? Will you not spare me? Must I be forced 
to speak with a plainness that will, by comparison, make all my 
previous plainness seem the very essence of polite artificialness ? 
Of all the wise counsel anyone could offer you at this moment 
there is none half so wise, none that, taken, would be half so 
precious to us both, as the counsel to leave well alone. I offer it 
you earnestly ; oh, more than earnestly—with a passionate anxiety 


lest you should refuse it. 
Your sincere friend, 


Rose-Marie ScHMIDT. 


I suppose it is true what I have often suspected, that I am a 
person doomed to lose, one by one, the things that have been 


most dear to me. 
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LXX. 


Jan. 16th. 


Well, there is no help, then. You will doit. You will put an 
end to it. You have written me a love-letter, the thing I have 
been trying so hard for so long to stop your doing, and there is 
nothing to be done but to drop into silence. 


LXXI. 
Jan. 17th. 


But what is there possible except silence ?_ I will not marry you. 
I cannot after this keep you my friend. 


LXXII. 
Jan. 19th. 


Oh, I have tried, I have hoped to keep you. It has been so sweet 
to me. It has made everything so different. For the second time 
you have wiped the brightness out of my life. 


LXXIIl. 


Jan, 21st. 

Leave me alone. Don’t torment me with wild letters. Ido not 
love you. I will not marry you. I cared for you sincerely as a 
friend, but what a gulf there is between that and the abandonment 
of worship last year in Jena. Only just that, just that breath- 
less passion, would make me marry, and I would never feel it for 
aman I am forced to pity. Is not worship a looking up ? a rapture 
of faith? I cannot look up to you. I have no faith in you. 
Leave me alone. 


LXXIV. 


Jan. 22nd. 

Let us consider the thing calmly. Let us try to say good-bye 
without too great a clamour. What is the use, after all, of being 
so vocal? We have each given the other many hours of pleasure, 
and shall we not be grateful rather than tragic? Here we are, got 
at last to the point where we face the inevitable, and we may as 
well do it decently. See, here is a woman who does not love you: 
would you have her marry you when she had rather not? And you 
VOL. XXII.—NO. 132, N.s. 47 
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mustn’t be angry with me because I don’t love you, for how can I 
help it? So far am I from the least approach to it that it makes 
me tired just to think of a thing so strenuous, of the bother of 
it, of the perpetual screwed-up condition of mind and body to a 
pitch above the normal. The normal is what I want. My heart is 
set upon it. I don’t want ecstasies. I don’t want excitement, 
I don’t want alternations of bliss and terror. I want to be that 
peaceful individual a maiden lady,—a maiden lady looking after 
her aged father, tending her flowers, fondling her bees—no, I don’t 
think she could fondle bees,—fondling a cat, then, which I haven’t 
yet got. Oh, I knowI have moods of a more tempestuous nature, 
such as the one I was foolish enough to write to you about the 
other day, stirring you up to a still more violent tempestuousness 
yourself, but they roll away again when they have growled them- 
selves out, and the mood that succeeds them is like clear shining 
after rain. I intend this clear shining as I grow older to be more 
and more my surrounding atmosphere. I make the bravest resolu- 
tions ; will you not make some too? Dear late friend and some- 
time lover, do not want me to give you what I have not got. 
We are both suffering just now; but what about Time, that 
kindest soother, softener, healer, that final tidier up of ragged 
edges and sweeper away of the broken fragments of the past ? 


LXXV. 


Jan. 23rd. 

I tell you you have taken away what I held precious for the 
second time, and there shall be no third. You showed me once 
that you could not be a faithful lover, you have shown me now 
you cannot be a faithful friend. I am not an easy woman, who 
can be made much of and dropped in an unending see-saw. Even 
if I loved you we would be most wretched married, you with the 
feeling that I did not fit into your set, I with the knowledge that 
you felt so, besides the deadly fear of you, of your changes and 
fits of hot and cold. But I do not love you. This is what you 
seem unable to realise. Yet it is true, and it settles everything 
for ever. 
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LXXVI. 
Jan. 25th. 


Must there be so much explaining? It was because I thought 
I was making amends that way for having, though unconsciously, 
led you to fancy you cared for me last year. I wanted to be of 
some use to you, and I saw how much you liked to get them. By 
gradual degrees, as we both grew wiser, I meant my letters to be 
a help to you who have no sister, no mother, and a father you 
don’t speak to. I was going to be the person to whom you could 
tell everything, on whose devotion and sincerity you could always 
count. It was to have been a thing so honest, so frank, so clear, 
so affectionate. And I’ve not even had time really to begin, for 
at first there was my own struggling to get out of the deep waters 
where I was drowning, and afterwards it seemed to be nothing 
but a staving off, a writing about other things, a determined telling 
of little anecdotes, of talk about our neighbours, about people 
you don’t know, about anything rather than your soul and my 
soul. Each time I talked of those, in moments of greater stress, 
when the longing for a real friend to whom I could write openly was 
stronger than I could resist, there came a letter back that made 
my heart stand still. I had lost my lover, and it seemed as if I 
must lose my friend. At first I believed that you would settle 
down. I thought it could only be a question of patience. But 
you could not wait, you could not believe you were not going to 
be given what you wanted in exactly the way you wanted it, 
and you have killed the poor goose after all, the goose I have 
watched so anxiously, who was going to lay us such beautiful 
golden eggs. I am very sorry for you. I know the horrors of 
loving somebody who doesn’t love you. And it is terrible for 
us both that you should not understand me to the point, as 
you say, of not being able to believe me. I have not always 
understood myself, but here everything seems so plain. Love 
is not a thing you can pick up and throw into the gutter and 
pick up again as the fancy takes you. I am a person, very 
unfortunately for you, with a quite peculiar dread of thrusting 
myself or my affections on anyone, of in any way outstaying 
my welcome. The man I would love would be the man I could 
trust to love me for ever. I do not trust you. I did outstay 
my welcome once. I did get thrown into the gutter, and came 


near drowning in that sordid place. Oh, call me hard, wickedly 
47—2 
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revengeful, unbelievably cruel if it makes you feel less miserable— 
but will you listen to a last prophecy ? You will get over this as 
surely as you have got over your other similar vexations, and 
you will live to say, ‘Thank God that German girl—what was 
her name ? wasn’t it Schmidt? good heavens, yes—thank God 
she was so foolish as not to take advantage of an unaccountable 
but strictly temporary madness.’ 

And if I am bitter, forgive me. 


LXXVII. 
Jan. 27th. 
It would be useless. 
LXXVIII. 
Jan. 29th, 
I would not see you. 
LXXIX. 
Jan, 31st. 
I do not love you. 
LXXX. 
Feb. 2n¢. 
I will never marry you. 
LXXXI. 
Feb. 4th. 


I shall not write again. 


[THE END.] 

















‘MAGDALEN TO MAGDALENE, 


AN ENVOY. 


Sent with the writer’s brief history of his College 
To ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, 
Magd. Coll. Cantab. 


Go, booklet, where the morning falls 
On sister turrets, kindred walls, 
OixoGev olxade, their name 
Familiar, and their Saint the same. 


In at a ‘ College Window’ peep, 

But reconnoitre if he sleep, 

Still dreaming of that stately scho.1 
Her sons all love, whiche’er may rule. 


Then, when he wakes, enquire what page 
His various genius may engage, 

What ‘ Letters’ he prepares for us, 
Authentic or adespotous, 


With that quick pen that drew so well 
‘Old Fitz’ and ‘ Dante Gabriel,’ 

Or bade each rare and strange perfume 
Once more in Pater’s garden bloom ; 


And with that sympathetic Muse 
Whose facets flash a hundred hues, 
The white light of deep quietism 


Broken in wisdom’s turning prism. 


Yet stay! Perchance he brings again 
In Her own words her glorious reign, 
Writ by the truest royal hand, 

Since Alfred’s own, had ruled this land. 








Easter 1907. 


‘MAGDALEN TO MAGDALENE.’ 


Howe’er it be, go, booklet, bear 

To Cam from Isis greeting fair, 

And pray the tale of Wainfleet’s race 
On Neville’s shelves may find a place! 


One letter parts, but many tie 
The true-knot of our destiny : 
May friendship ever flourish green 
*Twixt Magdalen and Magdalene! 
T. HERBERT WARREN. 
Magd. Coll. Oxon. 

















TO KHARTOUM. 


BY SIR HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B., M.P. 


At Cairo one who has a further goal in view may be forgiven for 
fancying himself in a rather shabby banlieue of Paris or in a mediocre 
Brussels. In the background, hidden away in noisome festering 
alleys, and in the native bazaar—partly arranged for tourist con- 
sumption—there is the colouring of the East ; but it is all debased 
and vulgarised, and foul with the scum of the Levant. As an 
Eastern city, it is no more than a pinchbeck imitation. As a 
city of gaiety or brightness, it is only tenth rate, and in the greed 
that looks out of its eyes it tells of its own degradation. In its 
jostling crowds, in its babel of mixed tongues, in the endless rogueries 
of its streets, in its eagerness to banish ail glimpses of light and 
airiness, and to build upon every available inch of space, it tells 
its own story. Standing as it does at the end of the West, and 
before the beginning of the East, it has no doubt its place in the 
general economy of things. Many think they like it, and fancy they 
see Egypt as they sit on the terrace of Shepheard’s Hotel ; a few do 
find it pleasant enough as a place of residence ; but none in all the 
fermenting crowd would care to call Cairo his home. Doubtless it 
was much the same in the days of the Ptolemys, and will remain 
the same to the end of time. If it ever had an individuality of its 
own, it has long been botched, and patched, and painted out of 
all recognition. It is now a haggard beldame, bedizened with 
ribbons and rouge ; and at the moment we were there its tawdry 
finery was smirched by a leaden sky, a chilling north wind, and a 
perpetual drizzle. 

Seven miles out, along the road constructed in a week or two 
by the lordly extravagance of Ismail for the Empress of the French 
in 1869, we reach the open stretches of the desert. and the ‘ Royal 
site’ of the Pyramids and the unsurpassed wonder of the Sphinx. 
But the tourists buzz about them like a swarm of flies ; a crowd of 
Hebrew motorists do their best to vulgarise them; and a busy 
photographer takes them for the background of ony of globe- 
trotters mounted on bedraggled camels. 

__ A night’s journey brings us to Luxor, where antiquity is still 
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supreme, and does its best to mock the self-assertiveness of the 
modern crowd. But as we hurry through it, only Cook and his 
devotees are in evidence ; the uniformed hotel waiters thrust aside 
the native ; even the temples seem to be debased into the vulgarity 
of an exhibition, and they are dwarfed by a huge new hotel. The 
breath of the wind that has blown across the desert—unchanged 
since time began—comes to us only if we seek it, and there are few 
who take the trouble todo so. To many of the pilgrims, Karnak 
may be much; Thebes may be more than a name; but to most we 
fear the dominant question is which is the best hotel, and where 
is the tourist to find, with least trouble, and in combination with 
those amusements which are his soul’s paradise, a resting-place 
where he may most freely gossip about the friends and criticise 
the strangers whom he encounters in the mob. 

We want to press further afield with all the haste we may, 
and a dismal railway journey, dusty, crowded, ill-arranged, carries 
us on past Assouan to Shellal. We transfer ourselves from the 
train, in which we have been cooped up till our very souls are crushed 
in dust, into the cool of a cloudless moonlight sky, on to a landing- 
place filled with a crowd as different as possible from that we 
left at Luxor. The bright electric lights of the little steamboat 
of the Sudan Government shine brilliantly, and seem to welcome 
us to another world. We have left behind us the crowds at Assouan ; 
the train has rumbled and groaned and creaked agonisingly over 
the few miles behind that goal of the ordinary tourist; and the 
little steamer receives a very attenuated band into its trim and well- 
arranged recesses. Those who are here mean business, and come 
for something else than to spend a week or two in laborious idle- 
ness, and see what they are told they ought to see. Others there 
are who are making their way to Halfa by the more luxurious 
means of the excursion steamers, who have no need to go post haste, 
and who have deserted—and wisely deserted—the railway after 
Luxor. We shall see them again, and perhaps envy them their 
surroundings. But from now the little company is one that does 
not need, and does not seek, the help of tourist agents. 

It is almost a relief to find that the Government steamer con- 
tains nothing of what is thought to be ‘luxurious accommodation,’ 
as understood by the tourist world. Clean, and _ sufficiently 
roomy cabins, furnished with that absolute simplicity which is 
the essential of comfort; an absence of all crowding; plain fare 
which satisfies, and does not cloy, the appetite ; above all, quiet 
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and rest from the eternal restless idleness of the tourist and the 
fussy assiduity of his touts—if these cannot satisfy us, we are 
hard to please. The steamer, with the barge or sandal lashed to 
its side, holds its way steadily during the night—and, strangely 
enough, the instinctive skill of the rais seems to be able to steer 
her without aid even from the moon. It would be difficult to 
resist the invitation of the early dawn to come out on deck, and 
when we emerge from our cabins to get the first breath of air, and 
to taste the delights of matutinal tobacco, we are gliding through 
the desert with a little fringe of green on either side ; an occasional 
temple looking grimly out upon the river; lines of date palms 
to mark the course of the stream, which seems occasionally to swell 
into the proportions of a lake; and before we have gone many 
miles we are in the midst of bare rocky hills, which sometimes 
skirt the bank and give the Nile almost the aspect of a Scottish 
rock-bound loch. The familiar strings of camels disappear, and in 
their place we see the brightly mantled figures on donkey-back, 
picking their way lightly and easily over what seem from the 
vessel’s deck to be impassable masses of rock. But one thing is 
always in evidence. The native hardly turns his head to look at 
the passing steamboat. He has become accustomed to the strange 
and uncouth monster that has penetrated into his grim rock and 
desert of yellow sand—penetrated into them, but left their spirit 
untouched—and his Eastern sense of dignity would feel itself debased 
if he allowed any symptom of curiosity or wonder to appear. As 
often as not he disappears behind an intervening rock as our boat 
glides by, and does not pause even for the few moments that would 
be spared by a bargee on the Thames to stare at the passing of 
an excursion steamer. 

We have an awning to ward off the sun. The wind is still 
from the north, which makes the air retain its nip, although, as it 


is a following wind for us, it is refreshing only and not chilly. The 


Nile has not yet learned, and we have had time to forget, the 
degradation of barrages and garish hotels and the snort of the 
railway engine. We are becoming familiar with its wide expanses, 
and the influence of its broad waters and its immeasurable setting 
of yellow desert sand is working into our blood. Surpassing, in its 
marvellous dignity, even the greatness of the unequalled works of 
man that have gathered along its course, the mightiest and strangest 
river on the globe is exerting its regal sovereignty over us. And 
80 we creep on, a small speck on its broad bosom, past the fortified 
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heights of Korusko, and past the wonders of Abou Simbel, for all 
that day and for another night, until at breakfast-time on the third 
day we see the minarets of the mosque at Halfa and its bright 
fringe of coloured buildings edging the bank on our left. We 
draw up alongside its sloping shore ; a promiscuous crowd of Arabs 
n blue galabeahs seem to stir into a little life as we approach. 
A string of camels, kneeling in a cluster close by, crane their necks 
and snarl ; a few uniformed police come to inspect us ; and walking 
across the plank that serves for a gangway, we are soon in the 
lively streets of Wadi Halfa. There is no excitement at our 
arrival—not so much as would greet the arrival of a boatload of 
excursionists at Margate ; here and there an Arab is quietly bowing 
and kneeling on the ground at prayer, undisturbed by our approach ; 
a few children tumble about, as happy as butterflies, on the slopes ; 
and here we are at what less than a decade ago was the outpost of 
civilised occupation, subject to ever-recurring raids by the Khalifa’s 
dervishes. Not ten years ago, as was recalled to us by one of those 
concerned, the English garrison had just finished a polo match 
when a horde of dervishes rushed the town. Had they been 
there an hour earlier, every officer in the place would have been 
at their mercy. 

The train is not due to leave for some hours, and we have 
time to wander a little through the streets of Wadi Halfa. For- 
tunately the tourist is not much in evidence, and the Arab dealers 
have something else to do than to pester us with the trash which 
seems to have an irresistible attraction for the travelling Briton, 
but for which the use is undiscoverable by any sane man. They 
hardly trouble to stare at us as we pass through their busy groups, 
and the labourers at the Sakyahs heed us as little as do the patient 
oxen that look as if they had been at their weary task since the days 
of the Pharaohs. The yard before the station is tenanted by a 
squatting crowd of Arab matrons, copiously swathed, and only 
the appearance of a kodak has the effect of making them suddenly 
vanish from an instinctive dread of the evil eye. 

By and by the train is ready. Each compartment has the 
names of its occupants written on the card inserted in its door ; 
no traveller goes beyond this point whose name and destination 
are not known. The Government railway is under good manage- 
ment, and were it not for the dread of the inevitable and pene- 
trating sand, which even closed windows cannot withstand, the 
sleeping and dining-cars are models which we might well envy in 
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England. Crowding would be intolerable in the heat, and we 
have each ample space ; and to preserve us against the glare of the 
sun, there is a sort of wooden hood over each carriage, with an air 
space between it and the roof. The mails and the luggage are soon 
disposed of, and presently we are trundling smoothly and luxuriously 
across the desert—to accomplish in some six-and-twenty hours 
what, only a decade ago, was a toilsome camel journey of ten days, 
along a route that had been traversed in such guise long before history 
began. 

It is surprising how soon we grow accustomed to our new 
conditions, and accept them as a matter of course. For all we 
might know, the train might have been passing over these sandy 
tracts for generations, and the strings of camels that now and then 
show themselves might be pictures out of some book of travels 
of another age. They look as unconscious of our existence as if 
we and they belonged to different worlds. We stop at an occasional 
station, where two or three rough wooden shanties show signs of 
life. Only very rarely does any station building actually exist. 
The train pulls up. The occupants of the huts transact what 
business they have ; a horseman or two gallop up from some neigh- 
bouring village and give or receive some message. The engine 
takes in a little water, and we are off again across the endless sand, 
whose monotony is broken only by an occasional mirage. The 
Atbara, Berber, Shendy—at all these there are abundant signs of 
life. The inspector and some of his officials, a medical officer or 
two, a few railway or telegraph constructors—all these, surrounded 
by a motley crowd of Arabs of every age, have gathered from a 
wide circuit to meet the train. Its arrival is one of the events of 
the week, and we can imagine what it is to these sun-tanned and 
khaki-clad sentinels of Empire to watch the incursion of fresh 
faces flitting past the scene of their lonely labour. The look of 
patient watchfulness in their eyes, the strain of muscle in their 
lithe figures, the quiet decision of their tones—all tell us something 
of what their life must be. It is there we begin to read the inward 
meaning and interest of the Sudan. There we learn the story of 
the fight that is now being waged with the desert as month by 
month and year by year goes by—a fight that needs as much 
courage and even more patient endurance than an Atbara or an 
Omdurman. The desert is a giant combatant, immeasurably 
cruel, but his resistance is being slowly and yet steadily sapped by 
heroes of whom no Gazette contains a record. 
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On we go till we touch the Nile again, and try in our luxurious 
ease to fancy what the sight of these waters must have been to those 
who had trudged wearily over the desert track in days that are only 
just gone by. It is late on the afternoon of the second day that 
we catch sight of some of the buildings of Khartoum North, and we 
are presently steaming into what is the really European station 
of the capital of the Sudan. 

We glide into the station much as we might come into any 
ordinary provincial terminus on an English line. But the company 
that greets us has a distinctive character of its own. There is a 
small contingent from the hotels of the town; a bigger group of 
traders who have to meet consignments ; a motley pack of Arab 
porters, and a fatigue party from a Sudanese regiment, sent to meet 
some young Bimbashis come to join, or rejoin, their battalion. 
We are soon in the efficient charge of an A.D.C. from the 
palace, and in a few minutes have got our luggage, have descended 
the steps from the station, and are on board the launch that carries 
us across the Nile. Amidst the rich colours of a January sunset of 
Khartoum, we cross the river to the steps of the palace, which 
rises white and stately on the opposite bank. 

In front of the palace there is a massive embankment of solid 
masonry crowned by a balustrade. A staircase leads up to the 
esplanade which runs past the facade of the building, and will 
soon extend for some two miles along the river front. It is bordered 
by an avenue of trees, and even now, when it is only completed 
for about half a mile, it gives dignity to the river front, and will 
soon form a splendid drive along the whole town, stretching down 
to Mukran Point, where the Blue and the White Nile join. Across 
the esplanade we pass through the broad archway that serves 
as entrance to the palace and into the garden which lies, fresh and 
green, between the two wings that form the fagade of the palace 
toward the land, and stretches away for acres in a mass of luxuriant 
foliage and brilliant colour. The stars are already bright in the 
deep blue of a cloudless sky, and as we ascend the broad staircase 
that leads to the portico on the first floor, the music of an English 
hymn, issuing from the open windows of the chapel, is the only 
sound that strikes the ear. We have left behind the glare and dust 
of these long hours in the desert, the noise of the train and the bustle 
of the station; we have passed out of the quick current of the 
Nile, and the white sails of the feluccas flitting about on her bosom, 
and here we are in the most peaceful of quiet and stately sur- 
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roundings, and in the perfect stillness of an African twilight with 
the colouring of a gorgeous sunset deepening amongst the trees. 
The pure white walls of the palace seem to fold the garden from 
the glare of the sunlight that we have left outside. 

Of the inner life within these walls, and of the gracious kindli- 
ness and hospitality that there reign, we have nothing to say. 
To describe it would be to repay but scurvily the warmth of the 
welcome that it extends to its guests. It is on the life of Khartoum, 
and its busy hive of workers, that we propose to dwell. It is no 
place for the idle tourist, and does not cater for his tastes. A few 
hours’ stay will suffice for him. He will find there no amusements 
to help him to pass the days. If he interrupts work, he will find 
himself—if he has perception enough to see it—no welcome guest. 
An hour or two will take him through all its streets and show him 
all its principal buildings. No dragomans thrust their services upon 
him ; he will find no ancient monuments to persuade him that his idle 
wanderings are making him an adept in prehistoric lore. Even if 
he wishes to indulge his favourite pastime of haggling with native 
dealers, he must seek them out—they will not force themselves 
upon him. It is only to those who let themselves be absorbed in 
the busy life of the place, and who are allowed to feel the pulse 
of the throbbing activity that is training it back to prosperity after 
a nightmare of Fire and Blood, that the inner and surpassing interest 
of the place will be revealed. 

With the dawn next morning the beat of the hammer, and the 
smoke of a dozen workshops rising across the Nile, reveal to us the 
restless life of Khartoum North, with its teeming industry and its 
busy hives of skilfully directed work. Already the river is crowded 
with all sorts of craft—the dredgers, the cargo steamers, the quick- 
moving launches, and amongst them all the swelling sails of the 
native feluccas, built on a pattern perfected by thousands of years 
of experience, drifting along with haughty and supreme indiffer- 
ence amidst all the appliances of modern mechanism. Starting 
before the sun is well up, and in all the fresh crispness of a keen 
north wind, we drop down stream to the junction of the White and 
Blue Nile, and draw up on the sloping shore of Omdurman, passing 
through the swirling currents where the blue and yellow waters 
of the two branches run in parallel, but sharply distinguished, 
streams for some distance before their colours mingle in a tawny 
brown. Our ponies are waiting for us on the shelving sand, and 
in a few minutes we are amongst the wide-stretching mud houses 
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of what was once in population, and still is in extent, the largest 
town in Africa, stretching in shapeless and untidy irregularity for 
some four miles across in the direction of the battlefield of Kerreri, 
It is now little else than a vast wilderness of crumbling mud ruins ; 
but let it be remembered that to the unpractised eye it is not 
always easy to tell when a mud house is ruined and when it is 
the abode of a thriving household. In a Sudanese township no 
house is ever repaired. When it crumbles too far for convenient 
residence it is deserted, and its substitute rises, as a sort of excres- 
cence from the dust, on another site. A house in Omdurman 
boasts of no windows. It is hard to tell which part of it is the 
abode of human beings, and which shelters the goats and the 
fowls. Its roof is nothing but an untidy layer of matted straw, 
where the kids dispute with hens and chickens a scanty subsistence, 
and where pariah dogs are playing promiscuously with little maho- 
gany-coloured infants. It is only when we penetrate into the 
recesses of the irregular intervals between the huts—which it would 
give a wrong impression to call roads—that we find ourselves 
amongst the booths that constitute the Omdurman bazaar, where 
teeming life, and full heaps of grain and flour spread with seeming 
carelessness upon the sandy soil, tell of the rapid growth of returning 
prosperity. Busy fingers under the shadow of light awnings are 
weaving and driving the shuttle. Bargains are being driven, 
well-to-do merchants are superintending their wares, and cheerful 
faces tell a story that finds its dramatic climax when we think of 
the scenes that were enacted amidst this shadow and sunlight only 
ten years ago. We are watching the oddly assorted crowd, and 
striving to penetrate into the life that is teeming amidst the shadows 
of the booths, when we are startled by the rattle of the steam 
tramway that already runs along the whole length of Omdurman, 
and feeds its busy activity. 

The Mudir has met us, and shows us in a few words what his 
plans of improvement are ; and after lingering for a time to watch 
the busy crowd and to visit the camel market, we pass to what 
are now historical memorials. The prison which was so lately 
the scene of many a long-drawn tragedy is now a crumbling ruin. 
The dome of the Mahdi’s tomb rises, a broken fragment, not far off ; 
and on the opposite side of the road, the house of the Khalifa still 
stands, well preserved, in close proximity to the arsenal, and the 
Beit el Mal (or Treasury), where the grim remains of his carriages— 
flimsy and gaudily painted creations of some Paris coachbuilder— 
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stand crumbling into decay. One of them had been Gordon’s 
carriage—converted later, like his steamboat, to the Khalifa’s use. 
We see the little courtyard where the Khalifa sat for summary judg- 
ment, moving from one side to the other for shelter from the full 
rays of an Omdurman sun ; the spot where Slatin hung in attendance, 
and the upper chamber—the only double-storied building in the 
vast extent of Omdurman, and the only one that boasted glazed 
windows—from which the Khalifa could watch unobserved what 
passed in the great square close by—the square of the Mosque, 
where he preached to his vast armies of their coming triumph and 
the speedy downfall of the infidel. The square now stretches in a 
vast expanse before us, and serves as a parade-ground for the 
Sudanese regiments, which number in their ranks many who fought 
against us at Omdurman, and who are glad to forget the memories 
of those years of ruthless cruelty and oppression at the hands of the 
Khalifa and his Baggara fellow-tribesmen. 

There is more than enough in Omdurman itself to occupy days 
of watchful observation, even under such quick and efficient 
guidance as is given us by those in whose hands its administration 
now lies. It needs another day to see the battlefield, and to follow 
the fortunes of that September day in 1898 when the yoke of 
Dervish cruelty was broken, and a new era arose for a land that 
had groaned under a bloody tyranny for sixteen years. The 
battle has been too often described by hands fully competent for 
the task, to permit a layman to essay the task once more ; but it is 
much to traverse the battlefield in the company of those who 
took part in the fight, and who can recount those slight and almost 
unnoticed incidents that help us to picture the scene when these 
vast plains were black with the Dervish hosts, and who can describe, 
from personal recollection, the passing impressions of each phase 
of the struggle and the wavering fortunes of the day. The final 
triumph would not have been what it was, had there not been 
risks to be run, and moments when success seemed almost im- 
possible. The story is none the less thrilling because it is told with 
absolute simplicity, no tawdriness of superfluous exaggeration, 
and no belittling of a foe who, with all his ruthless cruelty, was 
unquestionably superbly brave. 

But Omdurman with all its bloody memories, all its innumerable 
symptoms of recovered prosperity, and all the cheery happiness 
that emerges in the faces of the crowd who have so quickly renewed 
the brightness and elasticity of spirit that years of oppression could 
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not wholly crush, is yet but one half of the picture. Already it 
has its schools, its tramway, its ferries, and its market-places, 
and a few years more will see it a flourishing’native town, facing 
the more sumptuous city of Khartoum, on the opposite bank. 
But, after all, it is in Khartoum itself—left ten years ago little 
but a heap of ruins by the vanquished tyrant—that the central 
work of the great regeneration is being evolved. 

We have already attempted to describe the palace, built on 
the site of that occupied by Gordon, of which only the ruins re- 
mained, and surrounded by the garden with the trees and roses 
which he planted and lovingly tended. Erected by the efficient hands 
of the Royal Engineers, it is a fitting monument to his memory, 
and a little in front of its garden gate stands the statue of Gordon 
on camel-back, which is one of the few ornaments of the town. 
During our stay there, the anniversary of Gordon’s death occurred, 
and a simple wreath was laid upon the statue, where in the early 
dawn an Arab woman was found reciting her prayers. As Khar- 
toum grows, the palace and its gardens will continue to enshrine 
the memory of the foremost name in her history, and it was a 
happy foresight which gave it ample space and adequate dignity 
to serve as a stately monument. At present it is the centre of all 
that busy life, and fitly typifies the calm repose which can be 
combined with the energy of a beneficent rule. Outside its gates 
the town is arranged, according to a happy inspiration of Lord 
Kitchener’s, in the form of the Union Jack. It was no unmixed 
evil that the former town was left a shapeless ruin by the Khalifa ; 
it left a freer hand to those who had to plan a stately capital for the 
vast country which we have made it our business to reclaim after 
its dark night of misery and oppression. Broad streets stretch in 
every direction, rendering impossible for ever the cramped and 
crooked lanes which are constant features of the Eastern town, 
and already they are ornamented by avenues of trees and skirted 
by some massive buildings. The market-place, one or two banks, 
the Courts of Justice, a few most unimposing shops, a new hotel, 
and some more than respectably built villas are visible; and further 
on a straight, broad road leads out to the desert, where in the far 
distance are seen two or three handsome barrack buildings, the 
circle of forts that guards the town, and the ample parade grounds 
and shooting ranges which are fully occupied from early morning 
by the British, the Egyptian, and the Sudanese regiments. Room 
has been found, further on, for a golf course, and a racecourse, 
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and as far as the eye can reach there are a few native villages dotted 
over the expanse of sand that stretches out to the spreading tree, 
some three or four miles distant, which Gordon was wont to make 
the object of his evening ride, and where he watched from the bank 
of the White Nile the road by which his enemy might advance. 
Prisons and hospitals, public latrines, and a big range of buildings 
for the disposal of sewage, all have their place in the horizon, 
and, with a pardonable pride, the extraordinary economy in their 
erection is explained to us. Some day, perhaps not distant, when 
the Sudan has the means of storing some of the wealth of the full 
Nile, the arid plain will be green, and the desert will rejoice and 
blossom as the rose. Meanwhile, it is only near the river bank that 
the eye is refreshed with glimpses of rich green. As we look back 
upon the town after a ride across the sand we see the white walls 
of the palace, and the tall minarets of the mosque and of the Coptic 
church, dominating the other buildings of the town. The chief 
impression is that of the ample space over which the rapidly growing 
capital may spread its arms. 

Coming back to the river front, we can follow the esplanade 
upwards and downwards from the palace. Towards the left it 
runs past the War Office, with its tree-bordered parade ground in 
front ; then past a row of trim gardens in which stand the various 
offices with the official residences ; a well-shaded and well-stocked 
Zoological Garden, the Grand Hotel, and a wilderness of well- 
irrigated fields which will soon be encroached upon by buildings 
and factories, as far as Mukran Point, where Gordon’s ruined fort 
is fast being submerged in the waters of the Nile, at the point 
where the White and the Blue Nile join. We look across to a 
green island, as yet untouched by the builder, where no very 
bold imagination sees the future residential quarter of Khartoum— 
which will be to it what the Ghezira is to Cairo, and which even 
in the heat of summer will be refreshed by the river breeze. 
Following the Blue Nile upwards from the palace, we pass the 
ample Public Works Department, the Austrian Mission, the Club, 
and a long row of villas, each nestling in a rich garden, and shaded 
by a forest of date palms ; the long cool verandahs of the Military 
Hospital; and before we reach the English barracks we pass the 
massive buildings of Gordon College. If English enterprise and 
unselfish labour had done no more than this, we have enough to 
detain us here for more than a passing hour. 

In the early days of our occupation, before land had, by the 
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very success of British administration, reached its present pro- 
hibitive value, ample ground was assigned for the future expansion 
of the college, and all round its walls there stretch many acres 
of well-cultivated experimental farm land and flourishing gardens. 
Nothing in Khartoum is cramped or shabby : even where expedients 
for immediate needs have had to be hastily devised, they are all 
on an ample scale. The building itself is an imposing mass of 
dark red brick flanked by square towers. We enter by a broad 
staircase into a spacious hall, and find ourselves within the portals 
of the institution which is destined to be the main instrument in 
the regeneration of the Sudan. 

To many home-staying Englishmen the Gordon College at 
Khartoum is nothing more than a name. They have heard it 
spoken of, but continue to regard it as only a vague aspiration— 
a scheme that floated for a time on Gordon’s name, but which 
neither had, nor was ever intended to take, actual shape and 
become a living reality. It is the name which first occurs to them 
in trying to recall a few of their very vague recollections of the 
place at all; but, with the serene complacency of ignorance and 
apathy, they think that they have done all that can be expected 
in remembering that some such scheme was talked about: and 
now, in our own experience, their first question often is, ‘ This 
college that was planned in memory of Gordon, has it any real 
existence, and is there any possibility that it will ever do any 
work worthy of the name?’ To such inquirers we would be 
cautious of giving the advice to go and see. In the first place, 
casual visitors are apt to be a nuisance, and they are already quite 
sufficiently numerous for the busy workers of Khartoum. Besides 
this, it is an easy thing to wander through class-rooms and stare 
at students and teachers: it is quite another thing to be able to 
take a rational and adequate measure of educational work. We 
speak not without experience, and we are convinced that his day’s 
work has no more dreary and unprofitable hour for the teacher 
than that during which he must conduct through his class-rooms 
visitors ignorant of the real marks of sound teaching, and atoning for 
their ignorance by a dreary iteration of superlatives of admiration 
—generally based upon absolutely insignificant details. The 
true methods of educational inspection are not learned in a day, 
and such visitors would really be wiser if they would be content 
to listen to those who know, and refrain from trespassing on the 
busy hours of a working day. 
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£9 The equipments of the college are admirable, and might in 
many respects compare favourably with the ambitious schemes 
of our own Local Education Authorities, the costliness of which 
the long-suffering ratepayers have reason to know. The range 
of the instruction in the college is necessarily more varied—one 
may even say more miscellaneous—than we would find at home, 
where educational work is necessarily more divided. It may be 
possible to detect signs of haste, compelled by the multifarious and 
imperative needs of the country. The teacher has often to combine 
the functions of an inquirer into the undiscovered possibilities of 
the country, and of an expounder, to learners whose brains have 
only just received the first impress of intellectual training, of the 
simplest natural laws. None knows better than those in charge of 
the college that for sound technical work a considerable foundation 
of general intellectual training is a necessary preliminary, and none 
regrets more than they that the imperious demand for more or less 
trained capacity in the service of the country tempts the students 
away before that foundation has been securely laid. To the 
skilled eye, what is astonishing is how much has been accomplished 
in a task carried on in multifarious directions and under hard 
conditions. It comprises primary classes, classes for training 
teachers, classes for training Government employees, classes for 
native magistrates, classes which are to serve as a Sandhurst for 
native officers of Sudanese regiments; and, above and beyond all 
these, workshops of engineering and of carpentering, electrical 
laboratories, and a school of biological research which has done 
wonders for the health and sanitation of Khartoum, and which 
has confident hopes of conquering the scourges that gave to the 
Sudan that guise of a destructive monster against whose terrors 
the white worker fought in vain. We pass through the cool and 
spacious corridors, and view the busy class-rooms and workshops ; 
we see the students at work and at play, with all the orderly 
fashioned methods of an English college; we watch their pride 
in their institution and visit the well-arranged dining-halls and 
dormitories, and it becomes well nigh impossible to realise what 
was the régime on this very site not ten years ago! Verily a 
miracle of faith, of earnest purpose, of wise fostering care, of untiring 
energy, lies before us. And there is no burdened ratepayer to 
support it all. Here, most emphatically, the coat has been cut 
according to the cloth. But means have been dexterously adapted 
to the ends, all the funds available have been husbanded and 
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applied with an infinitude of patience and of ingenuity. Generous 
donors have not been wanting, and their generosity has been 
tempted to be elastic by the palpable results achieved by their 
opportune help. The Wellcome Laboratory alone—the gift of a 
generous American—has earned the lasting gratitude of Khartoum, 
and the appeal for further aid, which might well loosen the purse- 
strings of those who wish to encourage the mission work of science 
where its fruit will ripen quickly, can with good reason base itself 
on a proud record of resources admirably applied. 

Here we have the seed plot of the Sudan’s prosperity, full of 
rich promise for the growth and happiness of her people. We 
might dwell on it in fuller detail, and show how it manages not 
merely to follow older pioneers, but to adapt its methods to the 
unfamiliar conditions of the country with a quickness of insight 
that is remarkable. But those most intimately connected with it 
would be the foremost to declare that the first condition of its success 
is the hearty sympathy and encouragement of the ruling authority. 
And this is precisely what struck us as the most remarkable feature 
of Sudanese administration. 

That we at home, with ample resources, with abundant leisure, 
with the accumulated experience of generations, with every stimulus 
of competition from foreign countries, and with a teeming popula- 
tion of those who are eager to teach, should give keen attention 
to the requirements of education, is hardly matter of surprise. 
The men of action amongst us acquiesce in the necessity of such 
work, but they leave it to experts to carry iton. But it is another 
matter for a small and overstrained body of men, young in years 
as we reckon age, whose muscles are tightened by a life of keen and 
strenuous action; whose attention is claimed ceaselessly by the 
imperious demands of organisation, of police, of daily drill; who 
have to turn from one sphere of multifarious energy to another 
with bewildering rapidity ; who have to keep themselves taut at once 
in sinew, in nerve, and in brain, for the needs of active life, to co- 
operate as effectively as they do in this work. That they should 
recognise the need of theoretic training, should be alive to the urgency 
of educational system, and should cultivate a quick sympathy with 
educational aims, is something infinitely surprising. Would it be 
unnatural if, leading the lives they do, hurried from post to post, 
called upon, with such faculties as they possess, to assume grave 
responsibility, to execute promptly and decisively heavy duties, 
and, it may be, to involve themselves in countless risks to life and 
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health, they should be somewhat impatient of theories, and inclined 
to minimise the importance of educational effort? It is precisely 
their merit that they show no symptom of that pedantry which we 
count the usual characteristic of the man of theories and systems, but 
which the man of actionis only too apt to adopt in an inverted form. 
To anyone who can weigh the situation, it is no small achievement. 

This is indeed one of the features that give special interest 
to that group of young and vigorous men who are gathered round 
Sir Reginald Wingate, and under his supervision are carrying on a 
work of which their countrymen may well be proud. He must be 
singularly incapable of enthusiasm who fails to be stirred by that 
work and its surroundings. Behind it all there stands in the back- 
-vound the memory of Gordon, sanctifying the efforts of to-day by 
associations in which reverence and pathos play an equal part. 
Amidst the sunshine, in the busy active swirl of life to-day, amongst 
the trees he planted and amongst the people that he loved, his 
personality is not, and never will be, forgotten. But regrets do 
not drown the hopes and the enthusiasm of to-day. 

Here is one figure that conspicuously typifies the present and 
the past—the Baron Rudolph von Slatin, Inspector-General of 
the Sudan. His unique experience of the Sudan is of invaluable 
use to the Sirdar, and his personality is one that stirs the imagina- 
tion as fewcould. It is hard to think that one in whom alert energy 
and all the buoyancy of youthful vigour are so conspicuous has 
passed through experiences such as have fallen probably to no other 
living man, and which, even in the most marvellous pages of 
history, it would be hard to parallel. We think of those twelve 
long years of captivity, of alternate hope and disappointment, of 
appalling risks and ever-threatening death and torture, sustained 
only by indomitable pluck and never-failing humour, and we 
can scarcely bring ourselves to realise that this courteous, energetic, 
unassuming cosmopolitan, who has done and is doing such stalwart 
service to England, is the very man whose strange adventures 
we have read. Aschance would have it, we were introduced to him 
on the very spot where Gordon fell ; and if the meeting stirs some 
thoughts of sadness, Slatin Pasha is not the man to allow the 
grim tragedy of his past experiences to check the energy of his 
work and the alert hopefulness with which he inspires others. 
The Sirdar and he are the centres of a right vigorous band, com- 
posed of men carefully selected, who have known how to catch 
the contagion of their energy. The climate is smiling and delight- 
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ful now ; its grim deadliness is known to those who have to stay 
the long summer through, when visitors have fled, and when the 
thermometer stands at 120 in the shade, and the air is darkened 
by the sand-storm and humid with malarial breezes. Cheerful 
and contented as the people are, there are possible disorders to be 
faced, risks which have been run and must be run again—risks 
without which nothing great could be accomplished, but of which 
little must be said. Endless local and family disputes, knotted 
into hopeless entanglement, have to be patiently unravelled, so 
that vague claims may be settled, and law and order take the place 
of broils and family feuds. Difficult negotiations must be carried 
on, with endless possibilities of error, where no individual glory 
is to be won, but where ungrudging and combined effort may 
possibly work its way to a settlement. Efficient means have 
to be taken to, guard against any revival of the grim terror 
that harried the land only a few years ago. All these have to 
be faced—faced by unfailing fortitude, by ungrudging labour, 
by unslacking energy, by a tactfulness and discretion which 
men well selected as these are imbibe by a sort of instinct from 
the example of their seniors. Under their care and guardianship, 
protected by the dangers they incur, the wealth of the country 
is growing by leaps and bounds. The labourers have work in 
plenty, and are tasting a prosperity they never knew before. In 
place of the ruins a handsome town is spreading week by week 
out into the desert. New enterprises are started, and Greek 
and Levantine storekeepers are battening on our labour and 
growing rich by speculations which our rule has made possible. 
It is a strange and somewhat depressing experience to find that 
it is left to these alien races to reap the rich harvest that has been 
opened by our arms and by our genius for administration ; and 
that British enterprise has not even shown itself most quick or 
adaptable to supply the enormous engineering plant which the 
needs of the country demand, and which has often to be obtained 
from Belgian and Swiss engineering firms. From all the rewards 
of trade-and speculation the band of civil and military officers is 
rigidly excluded by a self-denying ordinance ; no one in public office 
can hold any land, or possess any personal interest in speculative 
enterprises. One ambition and one alone is theirs. It is to vie 
with one another in selection for the hardest and the most risky 
duty, to strive who-shall be chosen for distant and outlying posts, 
where the burden of personal responsibility is the heaviest. 
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As surely as the Nile swells her waters in due season, and as 
surely as well-planned irrigation schemes bring fertility in their train, 
so surely will this keen and enthusiastic work issue in rich future 
hereafter. Long after the band of workers who are now spending 
themselves in this toil have passed from her boundaries, and their 
names are perhaps forgotten, the prosperity of the Sudan will be 
pointed to as one of the great achievements of our Empire. Order 
will be surely established ; memory of war will die out; vast tracts 
of desert will blossom into cultivation ; education will advance with 
an advancing State, and will be taken as a matter of course, about 
whose early beginnings no one will then trouble himself; wealth 
will grow, and fortunes will be amassed out of the regenerated 
land. The fruits will not be to the toilers of to-day. Their very 
names may be forgotten, and they may end their labours in some 
distant outpost, victims to malaria, worn out by one or other of 
the scourges that the Sudan keeps in store, or falling in some 
obscure skirmish on the borders. But they have the joy now of 
abounding energy, physical and mental ; of undaunted enterprise ; 
of intelligence ever on the alert ; of high spirits and never-failing 
good-comradeship ; and, above all, of generous ambition and of 
vivifying hope. Sunk in our old routine, purblind in our narrow 
circle, snarling in our petty spites and bickerings and jealousies, 
and absorbed in our parochial broils, we may well envy their 
life. To be in their company is a privilege, because their hopeful 
buoyancy is infectious ; and in the happy hospitality of the season 
when their climate is perfection, they force us to forget those lonely 
summer months when no one lingers in the Sudan except those 
whom duty binds to it. 

Nor is this happy impression confined to Khartoum itself. 
It was our privilege, under singularly happy conditions, to see 
many of the surrounding villages and townships, and the sight 
was strangely picturesque and interesting. We accompanied a 
visitation of the Sirdar, and it required no knowledge of Arabic and 
no previous acquaintance with the country to observe how cordial 
was the welcome which awaited him. There was none of the 
usual silent and distant greeting peculiar to the East. Before our 
steamer touched at each point, flags were visible miles away, and 
long lines of patient watchers awaited our approach. Picturesque 
troops of camels and horsemen lined the bank, and crowds 
grouped themselves round with smiling faces and shrill cries— 
but always with that instinctive observance of disparities of rank 
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that prevented any jostling or crowding, and evinced a race in- 
stinctively adapted to orderly government. The greetings were of 
no formal kind ; groups gathered round for eager talk, broken by 
laughter and smiles as some repartee struck them, and punctuated 
by repeated handshakes of which the energy told of cordial feeling. 
Dances were performed ; the children clustered round in perfectly 
free and confident sociality ; and when we parted it was with no 
solemn bows and obeisances, but with the bright friendliness of 
the greetings of an English market-day, lacking only any tincture 
of failing courtesy or of obtrusive familiarity which might have been 
present there. The Sheikhs appeared in their robes of honour; 
and in their greetings even a superficial observer could see the 
heartiness of cordial gratitude—none of the obsequiousness of 
timid subjection. The Arab can scarcely be other than dignified, 
even if he be sorely tried ; but he can show moods that are the 
reverse of cordial. To our thinking our hosts in these visitations 
were models alike of dignity and cordiality. 

It is none of our purpose to give our itinerary, to discuss the 
schemes which were explained to us, or to record the conversations 
at which we were present. We should not unlikely fall into error in 
the attempt, even if we did not in that attempt transgress the 
laws of hospitality. We can only recount the impression left on 
us—of unselfish and zealous labour, of restless energy and eminent 
administrative achievement, of settled peace and happiness, and 
of abundant promise of prosperity. However their own country- 
men at home, in the preoccupation of the squabbles of the hour, 
may neglect or disparage their work, these pioneers have at least 
earned the cordial gratitude and warm affection of those most 
concerned. 

The time comes when our too short visit must close. We leave 
the bright sun and genial companionship of Khartoum and her 
garrison with deep regret, and drop down by train and boat to 
Assouan. We confess it was with some feeling of depression 
that, after this atmosphere of overflowed energy and high-strung 
effort, we found ourselves again amidst the crowds of idle tourists 
busied only at finding some contrivance to get through the weary 
idleness of life in a fashionable hotel. We cannot pass too quickly 
for our own inclination through these comparatively listless scenes. 
We wish to carry home to England unimpaired the fresh impres- 
sions of our trip to Khartoum. 
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BY MRS. RICHMOND RITCHIE. 


MAB YS. 


They were sitting by the fire one evening about Easter time (I am 
writing not of fairies at present, neither of Mabys nor of Blackstick, 
but of mortal women, to whom the gloaming hours made no difference, 
eacept that they poked the comfortable embers and shut the French 
windows of the room, which had been open to a twilight garden, where 
narcissus and blue scilla were springing and fruit trees coming 
into blossom, and the echoes of Cambridge clocks and chimes reached 
now and again, borne across the wide open flats). The two ladies, 
meeting after a long interval, sat talking over the time which had 
passed, comparing the various scraps of interest, of divination of 
feeling, which belonged in common to them both. 

One of them, who had arrived that day, brought with her a varied 
but somewhat tangled tune from the long road of life without, echoes 
of work, of diversion, of perplexity, of remembrance. The home-keeping 
friend’s light seemed to play on each of these in turn, putting new 
meaning and interpretations, to which her visitor could only respond, 
and not without admiration. All the remembrance of things past 
seemed to awaken that evening and to come back into existence more 
vividly every moment as the two, so familiar in long-tried affection— 
im agreement and in divergence also—held their peaceful session, 
almost unconsciously counting up the thens and the nows, the things 
they cared for and those they had hoped for, and the failures and the 
disappointments they had both known, as well as those facts of success 
they both liked to dwell upon with gratitude, and with that sort of sur- 
prise which is even greater, perhaps, in success than that which the 
sense of failure brings with it. And as they recalled efforts which had 
succeeded, the lives which to the end had kept faithfully to their high 
level, counting up together that treasure-trove which belongs to us all, 
indeed—it happened that when in their talk they came to the mention 
of one name, among others—that of Mrs. Nassau Senior—and of 
! Copyright, 1907, by Mrs. Richmond Ritchie, in the United States of America. 
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the Association which will ever be linked with her memory, the old 
Friends looked at each other with a common feeling of pleasure in that 
one woman’s achievements and in the charm of a personality still 
present after a quarter of a century. What follows is but a record 
of that evening’s talk. 


i 


CERTAINLY a fine life, whether young or old, is like a fine picture in 
the way in which it deepens and mellows with years, glowing 
somehow with more complete and harmonious-colour in the course 
of time. 

Many of us could almost believe as we look at pictures, which 
we have known always, that mysterious things have happened 
to them since we saw them first ; that new expressions have come 
intothem. Was Turner’s ‘ Evening Star,’ for instance, as brightly 
scintillating when the painter first turned away from his canvas, 
or has the silver light, travelling out of space, come into the picture 
since it was first painted ? It is so with some lives we have loved 
and admired. The light seems to come into them. . . . Many of 
us may have this impression looking at Watts’s fine portrait of Mrs. 
Nassau Senior, so familiar to the two interlocutors quoted above. 
It was once a beautiful picture and a most charming likeness, but 
now it seems something more. The painter had the spirit of divina- 
tion, and it was as if he foresaw and remembered, too, while he 
quietly stood painting at his easel. In this particular picture 
he has not only given us an actual portrait, but he has painted an 
abiding presence, the history of a life. The lady kneels to reach 
the flowers she is tending; her absorbed and careful looks are 
fixed upon the lilies which she is watering ; one fair hand rests upon 
the marble table, the other with rosy-tipped fingers holds up the 
glass bowl brimming with water. Her violet serge dress—how 
well it always became her—hangs in straight folds from her waist ; 
her beautiful flood of yellow hair flows in ripples. Everything in 
the painting is warm in tone; it is allsimple, yet gorgeous; so is the 
ancient Indian shaw] of orange and blue and scarlet, so is the big 
chair which is covered with Turkey twill; the green walls are only 
papered with ordinary hangings ; but the various colours vibrate 
round the sweet head, which is bending with exquisite concern 
and intentness and which is the soul of it all. A tray of hothouse 
flowers stands waiting on the floor. There are sprays of azalea 
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and Crown Imperials, and geraniums and hothouse ferns ; but the 
lady has left them to water the growing lilies, and the feeling of 
peaceful ministry and the warmth of generous existence, all are 
somehow told in the picture, as it was in the life itself, which ended 
so long ago, which is so beneficent still. 

The early story of the Hughes family is not unlike the beginning 
of some old legend, with its record of many handsome brothers and 
their diverse gifts, and the one fair, golden-haired sister among them. 
Watts was the friend of the family, and he has painted more than 
one of the sons of the house, and also a most charming head of the 
mother of them all; and it is he himself who has written of this 
picture of Jeanie Senior, of the intention he had when he created 
it, and made her, as he says, ‘ water a flowering root with so much 
solicitude’; and then goes on to dwell upon ‘the aspirations and 
affections which are sometimes with diificulty kept alive in the 
crush of artificial society.. But I love,’ he writes in a letter to her, 
‘to think of you cultivating these rare flowers. . . . No, not rare : 


‘ By God’s dear grace not rare; 
In many a lonely homestead blooming strong.’ 


... And as I quote from Watts’s letter I cannot help also remem- 
bering a saying of Ruskin in which he, too, dwells on a woman’s 
vocation. It is a waking dream, perhaps, but very charming in 
its definitions. ‘A true lady,’ Ruskin says, ‘should be a princess, 
a washerwoman—yes, a washerwoman, to wash with water, to 
cleanse, to purify wherever she goes, to set disordered things in 
orderly array. . . . This is a woman’s mission.’ 

And how truly this woman’s mission belouged to Mrs. Nassau 
Senior those who knew her best can realise. 


If. 


Some of us may still remember Elm House, where the Seniors 
lived at Wandsworth, and the long, low drawing-room with its 
big bow-window, opening to a garden full of gay flowers, of which 
the lawns ran to the distant end, while beyond again lay a far- 
away horizon. It was not the sea that one saw spreading before 
one’s eyes, but the vast plateau of London with its drifting vapours 
and its ripple of housetops flowing to meet the sky-line. The 
room itself was pleasant, sunny and well-worn. There were old 
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rugs spread on the stained floors (they were not as yet in fashion 
as they are now); many pictures were hanging to the walls, a varied 
gallery, good and indifferent; among the good were one or two of 
Watts’s finest portraits, and I can remember a Madonna’s head 
with a heavy blue veil, and in juxtaposition a Pompeian sort of 
ballet girl, almost springing from the frame ; and then besides the 
pictures there was a sense of music in the air, and of flowers, and of 
more flowers. The long piano was piled with music-books. Mrs, 
Nassau Senior, the mistress of the house, used to play her own 
chords and accompany herself as she poured out her full heart in 
strains beautiful and measured rather than profuse. After all 
these long years I can still hear the clear and tender vibration 
of the notes, and see the singer and the stately and charming people, 
who used to be listening, too. It is an old saying that people of 
a certain stamp attract each other. It was a really remarkable 
assemblage of accomplished and beautiful women who were in 
the habit of coming to Elm House, that home so bare, so simple, 
and yet so luxurious. The home itself was like a foreign colony. 
The old roof held father, mother, son, the two widowed grand- 
mothers—each in her own rooms, with her own attendant. There 
was a younger brother’ with his flock of motherless children. 
Friends used to come. The servants were like friends, not servants. 

Elm House was only a suburban London villa, no romantic 
Palazzo ; there was no Florence with its Duomo and basilicas spread- 
ing round about; but that same impression of life and dignity 
comes to my mind as I remember it which one finds in some of the 
noble old Italian villas and strongholds. That sense of continuous 
family life, and of open air, and of the beauty of daily existence 
was there ; and to this, indeed, the charm of the musician in chief 
contributed most of all. 

Garcia had been Mrs. Senior’s singing-master, and he would 
sometimes be present among the rest. I heard him speaking of her 
with affectionate admiration when he was a hundred years old, in his 
honourable age. How clear was her voice, how it rang and vibrated ! 
For those who loved to listen to it, her ‘ Vado ben spesso’ rings 
on still. The shining true notes flowed; she did not seem to 
make any effort. She would cease singing to make some old 
friend welcome, and take to her music again as a matter of course. 
There was no solemnity in her performance, and yet I have heard 


1 H. H., now gone to his rest after making a new home in a new world. 
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Mrs. Sartoris' say that it was because of the unremitting work 
of years, and because of Mrs. Senior’s devotion to her art with 
absolute and conscientious determination, that she could use her 
voice as she did with tender and brilliant ease. It was a good 
sword indeed to defend the right. I heard a pretty story of a room 
full of Whitechapel boys and girls in revolt, and suddenly, when 
the clamour was at its height, she stood up quietly and began to 
sing, and the storm stopped and the room was silent and orderly. 
Sir Theodore Martin told me that he had only met Mrs. Senior 
once, one day when she was singing an Irish ballad to George Eliot 
at North Bank: ‘ Far from the land where her young hero sleeps,’ 
which was written of Emmet. Sir Theodore said spontaneously of 
this beautifully given ballad that he ‘ could hear it still quite plainly.’ 
Some voices have this peculiar quality of vibrating on and on. 

There is a letter with a date to it, February 1874, written by 
Mrs. Senior from a little cottage in the Isle of Wight which Mrs. 
Cameron had altered and devised ; it belonged to the writer for 
a year or two, and one winter Mrs. Senior went there, and it is her 
son who has let me see the letter she wrote from the familiar cottage. 
It begins with many a motherly blessing, then it continues : 

My dear, this is the Porch, the gate of Heaven. There is a sense of repose 
that I think one must feel just after death before beginning the new life. It is 
inconceivable howI enjoyit. I do nothing for hours together. The sitting-room 
opens into a tiny conservatory, and through the open windows one hears the 
enchanted moan of the sea and the song of the birds. We are a long way from 
the sea, but I hear it; I wake at six and hear the earliest pipe of half-awakened 
birds, and I go to sleep with the sea in my ears and a lovely star looking in at 
my window. . . . We are to lunch at the Prinseps’ to-morrow, as I want to see 
Watts. He is going to London to paint portraits. His house is perfectly 
charming. I am dying to build a house. It has rained all this morning and we 
could not go to church ; now it seems clearing and the sun thinks of shining . . . 
a constant thanksgiving and prayer goes up from my heart as I rest and am 
thankful. 


What a grace is rest to those who work without ceasing ! 

There is a description of an evening at Farringford and of the 
mysterious walk there—the veiled stars and the dark garden with 
its great shrubs and the great room and the poet within, reading, 
and Lady Tennyson, like St. Monica, lying on her couch. All this 
was but a short break in the constant unending work of Jeanie 
Senior’s life, in her gallant fight with suffering. During the first 


' Mrs, Sartoris has given a charming account of Mrs. Senior in her Recollec- 
tions of Joseph Heywood, under the name of ‘ Christian Rupert.’ 
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week of this holiday she could not forget, she could not rest, but 
after her three weeks she writes to her son: ‘I feel perfectly up to 
my work now, and have fits of longing to be at Paupers again, though 
in general I am absorbed by the delight of the beauty of every- 
thing, and the desire to pass the remaining years of my life in 
painting scenes in the Isle of Wight! .. .’ 

The house at Colwell Bay, in which Mrs. Hughes, the mother 
also of Judge Hughes (he is better known as Tom Hughes, the 
author of ‘Tom Brown’s Schooldays’), eventually came to live 
for some years, was one of those Mrs. Senior used to make happy 
plans about, when she was at the Porch. ‘I fetched Watts,’ so 
she writes to her son, ‘and got him to walk with me.’ Then she 
goes on describing one and another of the cottages she had visited, 
and this one in particular. 

I liked it much the other day, but to-day I was ravished. ‘The only faults in 
the place are that the paper on the walls looks damp. . . . I went into the cellars 
to-day and found them perfectly dry, so that it is not the soil which is damp. 
Watts suggested that the mortar was perhaps mixed with sand from the shore, if 
so the salt in it would account for the stains, ... If mother decides she will 
send Sanders to see to everything. The garden was most sunny and warm, and 
the view of the heath and the sea really lovely. There was a high north wind, 
and the colour of the sea light green and purple with splendid white tops to the 
waves. The bit of heath, too, is lovely, but there is no field for a cow, which 
would be a drawback in mother’s eyes. 


Some other painter should have been there to paint the two 
figures looking across the heather at the white crests of the waves. 
Watts with his serene and stately looks, the lady with her beautiful 
colouring and charming presence, who had but such a little while 
to live, but who to the last made practical beauty in life, as far as 
in her lay, and happiness and deliverance from evil for others. 
And among all good practical works the Metropolitan Association 
for Befriending Young Servants has been one to last and to spread 
its useful harvest under the care of those who have come after. 
Mabys may perhaps have sprung from the foam of those waves 
that very day as they broke upon Colwell Bay. 


Ill. 


It is over a quarter of a century since the present writer pub- 
lished a paper in this same CoRNHILL MaGazinE called ‘ Upstairs 
and Downstairs’; now after all these years she has been asked 
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by one of the present workers to write a postscript to it and to 
publish it under the mantle of the stern but most sensible Fairy 
Blackstick, whom she has grown to consider more perhaps than 
in earlier days. 

Each generation is a natural postscript to that which has gone 
before, and one’s own succeeding decades take different views. 
Meanwhile the story of life tells itself on and on, steadily progressing 
and developing through time. The stairs still lead from the parlour 
to the kitchen, the maidens still scrub and cook and tidy up, and 
break the china, and wring the cloths, and sweep away the litter 
of each succeeding day. The present superintending Mabys (ten 
or twenty thousand years younger than the Fairy Blackstick, but 
nevertheless her firm friend and ally) still builds her altars, lights her 
friendly shrines ; still befriends the forlorn ; still takes girls in hand, 
warns, reproves, holds them up when they are slipping, starts them in 
life over and over again, nurses them in illness, makes pleasures for 
them along the way. Mabys was a young and immature personage 
when the writer first made her acquaintance; she is now an 
experienced middle-aged dame with a most enormous family to 
provide for, and is certainly very much in want of a little help for 
herself and for her followers—those 5,851 little orphans who depend 
upon her so greatly. 

Mrs. Senior’s name, as I have said, will always be associated 
with that of Mabys, of which she was indeed the founder, feeling as 
she did the want of some such help for girls coming out of workhouse 
schools and asylums friendless and homeless, leaving the shelter 
and limitations in which they had been brought up for the world 
where rules are not, nor safeguards, and the results were often 
disastrous, as they still are at times. 

When Mrs. Senior was appointed by Mr. Stansfeld inspector 
of workhouse schools, certain facts became painfully apparent to 
her, and she consulted with one friend, among others, who gave 
her the result of the experience she had gained in Bristol. Many 
registers were gone into and many statements and facts collected. 
(I remember seeing the kind women absorbed in their work at a big 
table covered with papers.) Mabys was started on the model of 
the Bristol enterprise, where the scheme had been worked out 
under the name of the Preventive Mission. This had been the 
doing of four ladies—Miss Mary Carpenter, Miss Margaret Elliot, 
Miss Frances Power Cobbe, and Miss Sarah Stephen. The scheme 
proved so successful that it was copied in several towns. 
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In concert with Mrs. Senior at that same time, Mrs. Barnett 
started the office in Whitechapel where, with the help of Miss Anne 
Townshend, the work was carried on for so long; not only work- 
house girls came there, but many from the neighbouring courts and 
streets. The writer’s own niece and namesake was secretary for 
nine years, and from her she has heard stories of girls flying in 
despair to the office to be defended from their own relations who 
were trying to drag them down. 

Mabys may be middle-aged, as I have said, but she is full of 
spirit and energy still. Her votaries are to be counted by 
thousands. A number of them poured into the great room in St. 
George’s Hall the other day, where the cakes and the tables and 
stacks of bread-and-butter were sorted out, and girls of every 
shape and size were assembling round huge teapots in a pleasant 
camaraderie. As each couple and triplet of girls entered the hall 
a ministering lady with a pencil and paper met them and pointed 
out their seats. Some young servants looked prim, some looked 
smart, others dazed, others were delightful with charming faces 
and merry spirits. Of these many had attended year after year. 
I was shown the doyennes of this admirable guild, the experienced 
who, being over twenty, are no longer eligible to belong to it, 
but who are associated in the work as ‘ Mabys-helpers’ and 
deputed in turn to visit and advise with younger and less 
capable members, in the various kitchens and pantries. Most of 
them had attended a short service at a neighbouring church that 
day, and listened to an excellent little address, and then after this 
opening grace the young congregation assembled at the feast which 
their friends had prepared for them. After the feast came music 
and some pretty plays, and then, as happens to us all in turn, the 
guests had to go back to their work once more and take off their 
smart hats and ribbons, and tie on their aprons and their little 
starched caps. 

These young guests originally come from district schools, though 
a certain number have struggling homes of their own from which 
they apply to Mabys for assistance. Some are foundlings, others 
are orphans, some have not even this small privilege. In ex- 
planation of which cynical sentence, let me quote from a card 
lately received from one of the maidens, to whom the secretary 
sent, asking for her mother or her sister’s address. It should be 
explained that the sister also belonged to Mabys and had not been 
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heard of for some time. The answering card duly dated and 
labelled ‘ From Ellen C. re Alice C., April 06, B. VI.,’ arrived at 
the central office, 66 Denison Road, Vauxhali Bridge Road, 8.W., 
and goes to the point at once: ‘ Dear Miss,—I am very pleased 
to tell you I don’t know where neither are, if I did know I would tell 
you, but of we knew where we both were I am afraid I should not be 
doing as I am.’ 

The oracle ends somewhat abruptly, but whether Alice was 
ever discovered, and whether Ellen continued to prosper, and 
whether they went on doing as they did, is all noted and inscribed 
in the admirably kept books of the Society, and I do realise what 
it must have been to Ellen, ill or in difficulties, and in the absence 
of any desirable natural protector, to have a ‘ Dear Miss’ to consult 
with, to find her a lodging ; to get her received into a home, if neces- 
sary, a real warm-blooded home, not an institution chiefly made 
up of rules and rails. The homes are real homes. They give 
and take, and they adapt themselves as real homes should do 
to their occupants, and again are in touch with the central 
association. I ought not to omit the fact that Mabys has her 
own particular mouth-piece and magazine. A page out of a long 
list of cases will show better than anything I can say what the 
work is which Mabys takes on her kind hands :— 


M. J., aged 16.—An illegitimate orphan, brought up in Workhouse Schools. 
Heart so terribly weak, it was quite impossible for her to go to service. The 
doctor said ‘ she must not lift weights, or go up and down stairs, not even open 
a door if it stuck.’ 

The M.A.B.Y.S. therefore appeal for help towards the cost, 15/., of apprenticing 
her to a dressmaker, where she is likely to do well. 

G. C., aged 17.—An orphan, brought up in Workhouse School. Not very 
bright, inclined to be unsteady and very dishonest. After trial in service, and 
failing utterly in seven places, it has been decided to send her to a Reformatory 
Home for two years. 

F. L., aged 14.—A ‘ general’ in a poor little shop at Canning Town. Was 
not kindly used, and was very wretched and ignorant, and much overworked. 
She was so small and delicate it was impossible to place her, and she has to be 
sent for a year’s training to a good Home in the country. 

M. A. C., aged 15.—Has worked at a match factory, and also at a gun factory. 
Very small for her age, and not at all strong. Had hip disease as a child, and is 
lame in consequence. Sent to a Branch Home, and then to a Convalescent 
Home; and afterwards to a Training Home in the country for a year, as she was 
quite ignorant of domestic work. 


All these, besides many more ordinary cases, received the 
necessary help and have done well. 
VOL, XXII.—NO. 132, N.S. 49 
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ay. 


A day or two after the party at St. Peter’s Institute the writer 
visited one of the Mabys homes in a little street very near her own, 
where she found a dozen little persons sitting busily employed 
under the care of a grey-haired matron, who for years has taken 
care of them and smiled at them and pondered over their various 
needs, planning, thinking, advising, as any good mother might 
do. Miss B. gave me one after another record of the grateful 
children who had gone out into the world. Their photographs, as 
they ,hang over the chimney-board and reach to the ceiling above, 
put me in mind of some of the votive offerings one still sees in the 
Catholic chapels. This one married the carpenter, that one was 
a teacher ; this one had kept her place for fourteen years ; that one 
settled with a family in Ceylon, and sent a fifty-pound chest of 
tea, carriage paid, straight to the door in Charlwood Street and 
into Miss B.’s own teapot ; another had found a long lost father, 
and there was her picture taken just the week before she started 
for Australia, and so on and so on. I have perhaps somewhat 
confused the pictures in my mind, but the stories all tend to show 
the girls’ fond remembrance of their adopted home. One most 
pathetic history I heard of a poor child, who had done her life’s 
work and who fell ill and died when she was barely twenty and left 
nine pounds of her wages in the savings bank by will to the kind 
Mabys, her best friend, with whom she had found her greatest 
pleasure. Besides the pictures, I saw the actual girls themselves, 
sitting at their work, stitching and hemming in the little back 
parlour of the little house in the street in Pimlico, each preparing 
for a fresh start in life. 

I looked from one to the other ; fourteen years, fifteen, sixteen, 
a pretty one, an ugly one, spectacles, a curly head, one of seventeen 
with soft waving hair. 

The little fifteen-year-old with the stiff curls told me that her 
ambition was to emigrate, and Miss B. was going to help her to go 
when she was twenty; she had been fourteen months in her last 
place ; she found it rather hard. The lady only came back by the 
last train, and the gentleman, too. They went to social evenings, 
said the little general with some dignity, and she was afraid to go 
to bed, and she didn’t like sitting up alone. Now they, the gentle- 
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man and lady, were going to have some one superior to wait on them 
She had not been superior enough. Then the pretty girl of seven- 
teen answered my questions. She had gone straight from the 
Hospital to her place, she said. ‘ Were you ill?’ I asked. But 
she laughed and said ‘ Not ill—it’s the hospital we all belong to.’ 
‘The Foundling Hospital,’ cries another, immensely amused. The 
pretty girl went on to say that she had been ill after her first place, 
and had nowhere to go to when she left, so she came to the home, 
she said. Her mistress sent and asked if she could be took in. 
‘T don’t know what some of us would do,’ she cried, ‘ if we couldn’t 
come to Miss B.’ This was a genuine outburst, for the matron had 
been called away about somebody’s savings, which a grandmother 
wanted to take out. 

Miss B. took me into her own room when she came back and 
laughed goodhumouredly, and described the straits she was some- 
times put to by doubtful relations, angry mistresses, and wild girls. 
Sometimes the difficulty was from too many all arriving unex- 
pectedly. Two in the bathroom, one in her own room, and more 
still applying, and Miss B. began checking up the perplexities of 
that very week... . 


We paid another visit soon after to the chief home of Mabys 
—the Mount at Reigate—a place which chiefly owes its existence 
to the liberality of Miss Alice de Rothschild. I had known the 
lady superintendent in former days, and, wishing to renew my 
recollections, I went down to visit her, and in kind and good com- 
pany found myself driving in the rain by sweet deserted country 
roads. The clouds raced, mists spread, but spring shone through 
the mists ; charming copses, green fields, beautiful distances appeared 
and disappeared beneath the shifting clouds. The good-natured 
driver tried roads and park roads, turned by long plantations, 
climbed hills—the Reigate hills are extraordinarily charming. 
Mrs. Caroline, the owner of the carriage, gallantly made little of the 
tedious way, the bad weather, the imperfect directions of her visitor. 
Mrs. Margaret did her best to keep up the failing energies of the 
party. Finally, a milkman, driving his cart through sudden showers 
pointed with his whip to the cloudy north and the misty south and the 
west where a gleam of light was to be discerned beyond the hawthorn 
hedges, and told us to turn to the ‘ roight ’ and turn and turn again, 
and at last the carriage driven by John Coachman and following 
49—2 
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these directions rolled in at an open gate, and climbed up a fragrant 
steep ascent to a comfortable-looking square house in the midst of 
a green garden. Had we come right at last ? Was this the Mount ? 

Mrs. Margaret opened the carriage door, leapt from the step and 
spoke to the girl, who came in stiff cap and tidy apron to answer 
the bell. ‘Is this a Mabys house?’ she says rather hopefully. 
‘Noa,’ says the girl decisively. ‘Is not this a training home for 
girls ?’ Mrs. Margaret repeats falteringly. ‘Noa,’ says the maiden 
still more positively (she was too shy to understand a single word 
that was said), and the rain went on pouring and the ladies’ faces 
all fell. It was at this moment that Mrs. Margaret, who is a spirited 
person, catches sight of a board hanging in the hall with the 
mystic letters ‘M.A.B.Y.S.’ inscribed thereon; the maiden’s 
information is absolutely disregarded, and she is sent with a card 
to the lady superintendent. In one moment more we have for- 
gotten the rain, the weary drive ; we have arrived, we are welcomed, 
brought into a pretty room or office, and as we sit by the fire, warm 
and dry and revived and at home, we are told all that we have 
come to hear. 

This home with the windows opening on every side to the 
charming view is the central training home of M.A.B.Y.S. It 
seemed to me that the spirit wherever one went was the same—at 
the Mount as in the shabby little London street ; as in St. Peter’s 
Institute ; asin the mind of the founderso many years ago. Thirty 
girls live at the Mount. They stay for a year, and during that time 
they are trained as far as possible. Most of them are very difficult 
cases; they are sent up, Miss Whitworth says, from the various 
homes and training schools. The theory is to teach by kindness 
and individual interest, and as far as possible to make them 
self-respecting. Each girl is taken separately in hand. The staff 
is large and efficient. Their rooms are very pictures of pleasant 
neatness, the windows are open te the sweet fresh air, and to the 
charming prospects. They work a great deal in the gardens; 
open air is the best of teaching, the superintendent said. And then 
she asked us if we should like to see her little colony all assembled 
and to hear them sing—they learn. to sing, to cook, to wash—the 
washing is kept to a certain class such as the deaf—they do needle- 
work, miles of needlework, said the lady laughing, and they sell it 
also—caps and aprons, linen-stitched garments of every sort from 
3s. 6d. to 1s. a piece. The matron of the needlework department 
at ‘the Mount,’ Reigate, is glad of any orders. 
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‘ After all these years,’ says a critic, who is better able to speak 
than most of us, ‘ there is nothing more admirable to be read than 
Mrs. Nassau Senior’s old report on the Mabys’ children ; some one 
said of her ‘that great thoughts come from the heart,’ and hers 
was a heart which beat for all the world of the helpless and the 
infelicitous. 

When Mrs. Barnett, in 1896, gave up her association with 
Mabys, she had collected the records of twenty-two years of the 
history of the children who had come under its care ; of these a great 
number of cases actually passed through her own house, coming in 
year after year, three at a time, to be trained and started in turn. 
It seems likely that the day is at last coming when the whole 
system of huge workhouse and district schools will be changed and 
when the Mabys’ good work will not be hampered by having to 
undo the results of a mechanical system, too often resulting in 
stunted little minds. At the same time one must remember that 
every day more and more is being done in the way of breaking up 
the uniformity of these great public state schools. And those who 
are most conversant with the life there, can most warmly testify to 
the devotion and interest of the teachers and matrons in the indi- 
vidual children. One can imagine the effects of space and light 
and individuality resulting in a more promising race than the 
present. More than one representation on the subject has gone up 
to the Local Government Board. The State Children’s Association, 
of which Lord Burghclere is now chairman, is working to introduce 
a revision of the old order of things, but meanwhile where should 
we be without Mabys ? 

There are now eight hundred and fifty ladies at work, giving 
their voluntary help. There are seven training homes certified by 
the Local Government Board, there are ten houses where the girls 
can be taken in and from whence they can start afresh. The Report 
gives the names of more than thirty branches where Mabys and her 
attendants, Faith, Hope, and Charity, under various unsentimentally 
local names, such as Walworth, Poplar, Holborn, Strand, etc., etc., 
has opened her kind offices, ready day by day with advice and with 
help. In yesterday’s paper we may read of the thirty-second annual 
meeting at the Church House, Westminster, and of a royal lady— 
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sympathising with such efforts for help and good—distributing 
certificates to six hundred young servant girls. 

The inspector to the Local Government Board spoke good 
tidings when she said in her admirable speech that the percentage 
of actual failures was steadily decreasing. It will be the best of 
all speeches which tells us that one most possible cause ot failure 
is removed, and that the vast numbers of children now brought 
up together in the workhouses and the district schools are sorted 
and divided with far more distinction of kind and individuality of 
upbringing than at present. 
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THE COUNTESS OF PICPUS:.' 


BY MAURICE HEWLETT. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE YOUNG MAN BAREFOOT. 


Tue greatest liar then in France, if not in all Christendom, was, 
no doubt, Captain Brazenhead ; but he had occasion to distrust 
his distinction when he fell in with Tristan Paulet. 

The manner of his meeting and the matter of his discourse 
were alike romantic and extraordinary ; and romance was a par- 
ticular foible of our Captain’s. There are some whose roving 
eye is only to be arrested by distortion, and he was one. If a 
lady should be partially undressed when she ought to be dressed, 
clean when she might have been dirty, dirty when cleanliness 
were the proper ; if a young man distracted should refuse to trim 
his nails, hair or behaviour, should decide to wear no stockings 
or three hats ; if on a lonely heath he should come upon a damsel 
wounded in the side, or see two lovers with bleeding lips kissing 
in the snow—Captain Brazenhead’s heart beat high, and he was 
the utter servant of any such person or pair of persons before 
they had time or need to invoke his chivalry. There were many 
like him, and have been many since. If sin were not a distortion, 
vice would not be so exceedingly romantic, and folks would sin 
no more. Broadly speaking, every sinner is a poet—but I have 
no wish to enter upon a discussion. 

Captain Brazenhead led his devoted band, as his ardent imagina- 
tion drew him instantly to believe it, by devious ways to the East, 
since he wished, very reasonably, to avoid Agde and the country 
round about it. He even went so far north as Albi by the valley 
of the Tarn, continued north-east to Saint-Affrique, crossed the 
stony hills thereabouts, reached Le Vigan, and thence had the full 
intention of descending into the plain by Quissac, of fording the 
Vidourle at Sommiéres, and of reaching Arles without adventuring 
1 Copyright, 1907, by Maurice Hewlett, in the United States of America. 
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the hospitalities of Nimes: but at a little town called Ganges he 
varied his plans, for there he met the Young Man Barefoot. 

He had tempered in his course justice—or, let me say, hunger— 
with mercy, had put no man to the sword, had spared the father- 
less and widows, and had levied his needs only from the exorbi- 
tantly well-to-do. He had threatened to hang the Abbot of Saint- 
Beauzely, but, as he said himself, there’s precisely a rope’s difference 
between doing and promising ; and the Abbot, who was homing 
from a round of his granges, could well afford it. It was the dis- 
covery that he could have afforded very much more which annoyed 
Captain Brazenhead—or the Count of Picpus, as he must now 
be called—and caused him to be truculent in his first dealings 
with the Young Man Barefoot, when he saw him in a leafy gorge, 
sitting upon a rock with his bare feet in a pool, his bare head 
crowned with a chaplet of faded roses, a lute on his knee and a 
wallet by his side, which the Count erroneously supposed to hold 
money. 

The young man, who was of pleasing shape and feature— 
elegant, fair, and perfectly beardless—like a true son of the country 
had not the slightest concern who overheard him at his elegiacs, 
or who might see his disordered dress. It was sufficient for him 
that his doings were a solace ; and that ought, he would have said, 
to be sufficient for all but the idle impertinent. He was singing 
at the top of his voice some bitter-sweet lai of Provence ; every 
now and again he paused and plucked a chord out of his rote, and 
the consonance thus evoked seemed to inspire him ; for almost at 
once he began another stanza—evidently not meditated before, 
and never faltered either in the rhymes, which were complicated, 
or in the diction, which was florid ; but rounded off his stave with 
what seemed to his fancy a perfect line : 


Ah, God, I part from Sanchia ! 


struck another chord, and began anew the chase for rhymes. When 
the hunt was fairly up, trust him to find them. This saved his 
life. 

The Count of Picpus had halted his men at the head of the 
gorge, and himself had taken in hand the dealing with this singular 
young man. Soft-footed, very like a cat, he had crept among 
the rocks and bushes about which the water tumbled and swirled, 
until now, hidden in cistus bushes, his drawn sword shuddering 
in his hand, he was immediately behind his intended victim. He 
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had been contraried by learning of the deceit of the Abbot of 
Saint-Beauzely, whereby he had taken silver when he might have 
had gold, and was determined that blood must flow. ‘He shall 
finish the verse,’ he said to himself, ‘and then he shall be cleft 
to the navel, by Cock.’ All unconscious, an innocent and male 
Scheherazade, the young man plucked another chord, and opened a 
new vista of rhymes in anchia. ‘Proud king of Babylon,’ said our 
hero, ‘is it possible that he is again working towards his parting with 
Sanchia 2? He’ll never doit.’ But he did, and the Captain waited 
for him. Once more and yet once more he sprang into the saddle, 
and gave the rein to his Pegasus ; once more and yet once more 
he parted perfectly from Sanchia. At the end of the third bout his 
meditating slayer could not restrain himself, but cast aside his 
sword, uttering a great cry, and, throwing himself beside the 
astonished young man, embraced him warmly and went so far as 
to kiss him. 

The singer gently released himself. ‘You flatter me, sir, I 
fancy,’ he said, ‘ but I must beg you—in consequence of a vow 
I have made—to let me alone with my misery.’ 

‘ And what is your vow, what is your misery, O wonder of our 
age 2’ cried the Count of Picpus with a grim but friendly hand 
on his shoulder. ‘I tell you, gentleman, I have travelled far 
and heard good poetry. I have been in Italy; and if I never 
heard Dan Petrarch, I have wept at his grave. Singers I have 
heard at Avignon, by no means proper men, but the sweeter-piped 
for that, and singers in Byzantium—large-eyed, and full-throated 
women, all at the disposition of the Emperor of those parts. They 
rhymed, or they did not, as suited their fancy, and nobody cared ; 
but never, since Christ was king, was there rhyming like yours. 
Will you tell me, for example—I am myself a poet, thinking it 
not robbery of my countship—how many rhymes you conceive 
there to be to Sanchia ? . . . Ha! Sanchia!’ 

A surprising change came over his lordship’s face, which was 
as if the sun, though shining still, had suddenly turned cruel-cold. 
All was now hard that had been temperately genial; all was 
accentuated which had been merely a pleasant mottling. Deep 
furrows revealed themselves between his eyebrows, deep scars 
on either side of his moustachios, which climbed and tossed up their 
tendrils beyond them like bryony over a crevice in the rocks. 
His eyes grew very light, and the pupils of them focussed down 
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to pin-points of intense black. Sanchia/ A grim surmise. He 
spoke in a whisper. 

‘Is it possible—is it then possible—that your berhymed 
Sanchia is the Lady Sanchia Des-Baux, upon whose affairsI . . . 2’ 

The young man coloured, but stiffened nevertheless at the 
neck. 

‘It is not only possible, it is certainly the case,’ he said. ‘ But 
why do you ask ?’ 

‘I always ask a man for the facts before I slay him,’ said 
the Count of Picpus, and bared his right arm to the elbow. The 
young man regarded his feet in the water. 

‘It would be far more to my purpose if you were to cut off my 
feet instead of my head—which I presume is your usual practice,’ 
he said. ‘Of what good are feet to me when every function of 
theirs is to take me further from Sanchia? Whereas with my 
head I could sigh, weep, make verses, divert myself and—as it 
seems—my persecutors, and do no harm to anybody. But upon 
the general principle I should wish to know how you can conceive 
an enmity for a man who is leavingalady ? Had I been meeting her 
I could have understood it.’ 

‘ You may have undone her,’ said the Count, biting his mous- 
tachios. 

‘That,’ said the young poet in reply, ‘ would have been against 
the rules of my profession, and very unbecoming in me, who have 
been a retainer in her guardian’s castle. I doubt, too, whether 
she—— But a truce to such considerations. Have I not told 
you that we have parted ?’ 

‘And I,’ said Captain Brazenhead, ‘am here to tell you that 
you are about to part for ever—by means of this blade.’ 

‘Our love,’ said the young man, ‘was madness, brief and 
glorious as it was mad. We met, we looked long at each other, 
we trembled and were mute in each other’s presence ; we were 
alone by chance, we drew together, we touched, we fell a-kissing, 
And then the floodgates of the tongue were loosed, and all heaven 
might have wondered at the praises we had for one another. They 
were praises such as in those courts are reserved for the Highest ; 
yet they were all too weak to satisfy us. I became as one upon 
whose lips has lit the live coal spoken of by the Prophet. Never 
was such poetry as mine for the most glorious, regal, young lady 
that ever touched this earth with her foot, pausing upon her flight 
to the skies—and liked it not, and sighed and soared upward. 
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This continued for I know not how long—can a man cipher when 
he is in love—and beloved? Out upon your calculations! We met 
before dawn, in the breathless noons, after dark—our hearts could 
not beat apart—we lay, I suppose, panting for mere breath until 
we were together. I forbear to tell you of our bliss— ’ 

‘Not in the least,’ said his intending slayer. ‘You have a 
pleasant touch upon pleasant things. I, too, have been in bliss,’ 
and here he sighed and bit his nails. 

‘We became over bold—our need was so imperious that we 
could not help ourselves. We were summoned before the court of 
the Green Wood upon an indictment for Excessive Comfort in 
Gallantry. It was said that since the greatest glory of the lover 
is to suffer for his lady I was clearly a defaulter, since I suffered 
nothing, but was as happy as a king or a shepherd. I defended 
myself—I think—strenuously and well ; but the court’s mind was 
made up, and I was not allowed to finish. I was cast in damages : 
I was to serve another lady for three weeks, while my royal Sanchia 
was to choose another lover. I was contumacious, I refused to 
bow to the court’s ruling. And so I was banished with all the 
formalities usual in such cases. Suffer! I have suffered now as 
damned men suffer. Heat, cold, a gnawed liver, a broken heart, 
a brain on fire—oh, soldier, and you propose to slay me! Why, 
do you not know that by such an act you would waft me into Para- 
dise ? For say that you soused me in hell’s deeps, by so doing 
you would be ridding me of ineffable tortures in which I writhe now.’ 
You would have said that the speakers had changed places had you 
seen them. The young man was in command, the poet led the talk. 
The man of blood wondered at him, his sword lifeless in his hand. 

Having conquered his emotion by apparently swallowing it, 
the broken lover proceeded. 

‘The laws of Provence,’ he said, ‘vague and indeterminate 
as they are in most of the regards of life, are extremely precise 
upon all that concerns the tenderer relations of the sexes. Here, 
I may say, the law has been digested. There is no act or motion, 
overt or implied, from a sigh at even-time to a kiss, from a clasp 
of the hand to a clipping of the loved body, for which due provision 
has not been made. You may imagine, therefore, that such a 
tremendous doom as that of ours was executed to the utmost 
punctilio. I was to go to the University of Toulouse to study 
jurisprudence ; and she—the lovely, royal Sanchia—must 
accompany me a full half of the way. Those more fortunate 
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lovers who remained in the good court of King René—for our 
tragedy had been enacted there, on the orchard-terraces, under 
the shaded colonnades of Aix-en-Provence—were to be our escort. 
Our brows were bound with myrtle, and our necks linked—poor 
prisoners !—with chains of anemones ; we were set in the midst 
of the bevy upon white mules caparisoned in red ; and whenever 
one of us leaned aside to kiss the other one of the company sang 
a lai. Owing to this laudable custom it fell out that between 
Aix and Beaucaire, where we were to be torn apart, each member 
of the company had sung some five times.’ 

‘ And was the company a large one ? ’ the Captain asked him. 

‘It was large,’ said the young man; ‘nearly a hundred pairs 
of lovers must have been there.’ 

‘Then,’ said Captain Brazenhead, after a rapid calculation 
on his fingers, ‘ you kissed Dame Sanchia a thousand times.’ 

‘That is exactly true, sir,’ he replied. ‘I should have kissed 
her more freely, if there had been time; but the intervals were 
fully occupied.’ 

* Mort-de-Dieu ! by listening to the lais 2’ 

‘No, sir; for you can listen to poetry and kiss at the same 
time. They were occupied by her kissing of me.’ 

‘I admire!’ said the Captain. ‘I had thought myself a good 
blade. But you are my equal. Continue.’ 

‘ Alas, sir,’ said the young man, with tears gathering fast 
in his eyes, ‘what am I to tell you now? Hard by Beaucaire, 
where the final separation must take place—a ceremony which 
promised to be of the most heart-piercing you can conceive of— 
our gay company of lovers was confronted by the bristling menace 
of war. A troop of grim ruffians—going, as it seemed, to the 
fair of Nimes, but as apt at murder as at tumbling—called us a 
halt. They were numerous, but so were we: they were desperate 
for plunder, armed with bills, scythes, sickles, clubs and other 
tools of sharp death—while our arms, to call them so, were lutes and 
viols. One, the ringleader, sat squarely upon a horse and called 
us to halt. I should add that a woman of the horde, one of many 
drabs with them, but the comeliest, though unshod and wounded 
dreadfully in the feet, led a bear, which, prodded with a staff, set 
up a dismal roaring, and added no little to our dismay.’ 

‘Your dismay,’ said the Captain, ‘is paltry to me. Proceed 
with the material parts of your tale.’ 

‘Our dismay,’ rejoined the youth, ‘was most material to us; 
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but however, our names and conditions were required of us— 
and when it was reported to the chief of these cut-throats that 
the Lady Sanchia Des-Baux was of our party—and easily the chief 
of it (for all that a king’s daughter was there—one of her honourable 
women, in the Psalmist’s phrase)—bills were levelled, bows drawn 
taut, slaughter whistled down the wind ; half the virgins and all 
the poets of Provence had been dismembered or worse, had not 
my lovely Sanchia—oh, Mother of God, the pious act !—delivered 
herself as a hostage to the chief of these pirates. 1 saw her turn 
her mule to face with his great horse ; I saw him lay hand upon the 
rein; I cried, I raised my hands to Heaven, I fell in a swoon. 
More I know not, save that if I do not weep tears of blood it is 
because the well of my blood is frozen hard, and I suffer from a 
congestion.’ 

‘And who, by Cock, was this pirate who dared lay hands 
upon Lady Sanchia Des-Baux, with whom I only have to deal ?’ 
Captain Brazenhead was now very stern. 

‘He was an unwashed vagabond, I assure you, for all that he 
averred himself to be the Count of Picpus,’ said his young friend. 

The Captain’s eyes protruded like a rabbit’s. 

‘Hein? The Count of Pic—— ?’ 

‘____pus,’ said the young man. ‘A pale and circumspect 
nobleman—if indeed a nobleman—narrow-faced, with straight 
hair, tawdry in accoutrements, on a tall though meagre Flemish 
stallion. A baton in his right hand, a notched sword without 
scabbard at his thigh. He wore a spur, and by his side there 
walked that fair woman I told you of, who led the bear, and was 
unshod. She had a red flower in her mouth. A buxom woman, 
with a shape——’ 

‘Ha!’ cried Captain Brazenhead, with a sound like the shock 
of water on a cliff, ‘Ha!’ and his lower jaw fell sideways, and 
his head seemed to fall after it. He remained staring and mum- 
bling for a space of time ; and then stared upwards, as if he would 
rend the blue veil of heaven. ‘A narrow-faced, pale, lank-haired 
rogue—a-horseback, on a Flemish horse! Beside him a fair woman 
with a taking shape, ha! Oh, damned villain! Oh, traitor! 
And she to walk, and lead a bear, and he to ride—a red flower in 


- her mouth, ha! Madame de Picpus, Nicole la Grace-de-Dieu, by 


God’s son! And Simon the singing-man, by Cock and his father !’ 
He was livid in the face, his eyes all white. He shut his mouth with 
a snap, and swallowed a meat-fly. Then, after a moment of very 
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natural—if bitter—reflection, he lifted his hand, pointed his fore- 
finger and fixed the Young Man Barefoot with his humid eyes, 
while he thus addressed him. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


BRAZENHEAD L0Q. 


‘I am the true Count of Picpus, descended from a hundred kings, 
that deeply-wronged man who addresses thee now, boy, and swears 
to thee by the souls of the Count and Countess my father and 
mother, and by those of all the kings my ancestors, that by no means 
blood alone can avenge the offences put upon me by a shaveling out 
of a choir. Him I have nurtured as at a breast, and taught the 
art of war; him I have dressed and undressed, admitted to my 
familiarity and secret designs; I have saved him from divers 
dangers—as, when he was like to be a thief, I have chastened him 
and removed temptation from his eyes; and when I found him 
strapped and gagged on a shelf, whose but these hands untied him, 
set him upon a horse and made him body-servant to the proudest 
pair in France? And now, O listening Heaven, that he should 
steal away both name and mate!’ He lifted his hands. ‘O 
Countess! O Nicole la Grace-de-Dieu! Partner of my throne, 
sweet my bedfellow, loveliest, tenderest, wisest of the fair daughters 
of France, where and whose art thou? Out of what garden-ground 
hast thou thy emblem? Who put it, blushing for pride, between 
thy lips? What is thy condition—poor barefoot lamb, that 
shouldst ride, spurning, over the necks of such as this Muschamp ? 
Heart of mine, hath he undone thee? Grey villain, bleak-faced 
fox, thou shalt smart for this! Ah, maw-worm, ah, louse upon 
the Muse’s locks——’ 

‘I gather, sir, from your distress,’ said the young man, ‘ that 
some pirate has debauched your lady.’ 

‘That is the truth of it,’ said the Captain. ‘What next ?’ 
Once checked in his eloquence, he was usually attentive. 

‘Why, sir,’ said the young man, ‘I am reminded of an Italian 
saw which it may comfort you to rehearse. It says: 


Bocca baciata non perde ventura ; 
Anzi rinnuova come fa la luna. 


“I know it,’ said the Captain, ‘and thank you for it. It says 
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that there’s kissing yet in a kissed mouth—and goes further and 
deeper. By Cock, and I agree with the Italian ; but the devil is, 
how am I to put that to the proof ?’ 

‘We must find your lady, my lord.’ 

‘Assuredly. And yours, dear sir. They are now together.’ 

' Ah,” said the young man, ‘ my case is worse than yours, as 
you can see.’ 

‘Pll be shortly damned if I can,’ quoth the Count of Picpus. 

‘You have reminiscences, you have experiences—— ’ 

‘We all have,’ said the Count. 

‘Mine,’ replied his friend, ‘are not worth talking of. What! 
A kiss or two in the dark, or behind a hedgerow! A touch of the 
hand under a cloak! Pooh, my lord—-look at yours, rather.’ 

The Count dreamed, and as he dveamed his chest swelled, and 
he swept his moustachios upwards, making fierce attacks upon 
their strength. ‘She had a taking shape,’ he said tenderly ; ‘I saw 
it in a moment, as she handled the mop. She was bound to be 
mine.’ He ruminated for a little, then started to his feet and 
glared up and down the ravine. ‘Come!’ he said, ‘let us find 
our wives.’ 

‘Our wives, my lord !’ cried the young man. f 

‘You shall have your Sanchia, I tell you,’ said the Count of 
Picpus. ‘Your news of this day is worth a hundred Sanchias. 
Besides, she is mine to give you, as I will tell you upon the road. 
Come, shall I sing you a song? I, too, am a poet, not unremark- 
able in a host.’ 

As he sat there easily on the rock, roaring his piece, he made 
a fine figure in the sun—a figure from which the golden head and 
slim shape of the Young Man Barefoot, couched at his feet, by 
no means detracted. His head was erect, one elbow crooked so 
that the hand might grasp at his hip; with the other extended 
he see-sawed the air to the cadences he uttered. A keen light shone 
in his eyes, and his strong face glowed and shone. He was not 
ridiculous because he was uplifted and furiously in earnest. He 
was triumphantly lover and poet, the wings of his spirit brushed 
the sublime. And thus he sang or bellowed : 


Ye nymphs and swains of Venus’ grove, 
Ye vagabonds of Love, 

Oh, may the myrtle and the may, 

The spurge, the laurel, rose and bay 
Your right ascendance prove ! 
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The young man’s feats with rhymes in anchia undid the Captain, 


who plunged on thus : 
Oh, Love above! 
Oh, Death beneath ! 
Oh, balmy Dove! 
Oh, poisonous breath ! 
By song to prove 
The matter of 
My heart’s —_. 


‘ Accursed Death, thou hast undone me!’ he said, and bit his 
nails. 

There had been enough of this sort to cause the listener con- 
siderable disturbance—so much so that the singer perceived it, 
and said with some abruptness : 

‘That is the poet 1am. You may take it or leave it.’ 

‘Sir,’ said the Young Man, after a pause, ‘ you put me to some 
embarrassment. If I take it I play traitor to my art; if I leave 
it I break my parole.’ 

Captain the Count of Picpus said that he hoped not. 

* But you do, sir, you do indeed,’ replied Tristan Paulet. ‘ Your 
poetry—if I must speak plainly—seems to me of extreme badness. 
Indeed, I don’t suppose that there can be in the whole world a 
worse poet than yourself—unless it be in Aix, where I had to endure 
many ignoble rivalries.” 

‘I fancy that you are near the mark, my young gentleman,’ 
said his lordship. ‘I cannot myself believe that there is a worse. 
And mind you, that’s a distinction. There is nothing mean for 
me. I am for ever in extremis—the best if I can; if not, then 
the worst. But let us be going ; if am a bad poet I am a worse 
enemy, as the Singing-Man shall find. Oh, dog and dog’s son— 
my wife and my county chained to his wrist—and he as happy 
as the fleas in your bed!’ His moustachios bristled like teasels’ 
heads. He rose and blew a blast upon his horn which caused 
blood to flow at the ears of the Young Man Barefoot. 

“My rascaille will hear and obey, you will find, said he. ‘ They 
know that signal.’ The Young Man surmised that they would 
know it in Paris. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE GREAT RECOVERY. 


Tue Captain-Count moved his men onwards in open order, in 
the direction which he supposed the traitor Simon to have taken, 
which must needs be due south ; for plunder being his sole object, 
it followed as the night the day that he was going to sell Lady 
Sanchia to the Bishop of Agde if he could, or to the Viscount of 
Turenne if he could not. But he judged that he would first try 
the Bishop, being a singing-man, used to dealing with prelates. 

And he had judged well. They had not crossed two ridges of 
hills before upon the third he spied the caravan, and gave a great 
shout, and spurred forward. Here his better feelings prevailed 
over his better judgment—for that shout was heard, and had 
immediate effect upon the decamping army. They were seen to 
halt upon their hill; they were seen to be in confusion ; Simon 
himself was seen standing up in his stirrups, haranguing his fellow- 
thieves. And women—harrowing sight !—were there : one, sitting, 
nourished a baby—two lay prone and slept, one’s head upon the 
other’s shoulder. And with tears of blood the Captain saw one sit 
apart beside a bear, and lean her fair head upon his tousled pelt, 
as if with weariness fordone. 

‘Oh, Saints on your golden thrones!’ he groaned. ‘Send me 
there quickly with a sword of flame !’ 

Soon there was a hasty resolution taken upon that distant 
hill, due, no doubt, to the advance of the rescuers. The horde 
of thieves scattered like smoke among the cistus and box bushes. 
Scarcely a trace was left behind. Yet Tristan declared that he 
saw something white fluttering there by a slender tree—fluttering 
up there like a rag blown by the wind. 

He saw truly and well. A woman wa: bound, with her back to 
the tree : a young woman, a slim young woman, a beautiful, slim, 
young woman—her head drooping to her bosom, her face hidden by 
shrouds of dark hair. 

Tristan, crying ‘Sanchia! my Sanchia!’ slipped from the 
Captain’s pillion and ran up the hill, shouting at random as he 
went, ‘Sanchia! I come. Heart of mine, I am here. I, Tristan, 
thy lover, am here!’ She looked up, she bent her head sideways 
to see him. In a moment more his arms were about her, his lips 
had found hers, and were well advanced in their second thousand 
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by the time the Captain-Count of Picpus could see what he was 
about. 

He was touched, while he could not approve. ‘ Pretty, pretty— 
but the act of a fool. He will break her arms off at the wrists,’ 
Dismounting, he went forward, drawing a long knife and stepping 
up gingerly, tiptoe like a trespasser. ‘By your leave, gentles,’ 
says he, and cut the cords. The lovers fell into each other’s arms ; 
the soldiery admired, but his lordship turned his back upon a 
happiness too great for him to contemplate. 

He called his troop to attention. ‘Sirs,’ he said, ‘I have 
a deed of vengeance to perform, and shall perform it alone. I 
require of you upon your faith and fealty to remain here guarding 
that kissing couple. My intentions in their regard are benevolent 
and just—but they must await my personal needs. They are 
innocently and happily engaged. Let no man pry upon their 
pleasures, but face about, the Company—face due north, you 
peering scoundrels, and the man who looks round him shall be 
even as Lot’s lady was when I return, for by Cock I'll carve a 
pillow out of him with this blade, which hot tears shall salt! Eyes 
front! About! Turn!’ They turned as on pivots, and the 
Captain, leaping to the saddle, careered across the hill-top. 

Like a setting-dog he hunted across and across, descending 
gradually towards the valley, where a river scurried among rocks 
to join the Rhone. He found lurking scoundrels without number 
—hot-eyed, peering, scared scoundrels—but found not Simon. 
Women also, bedraggled and loose-shifted—but not the lovely 
Nicole. And so at last he came down to the mouth of the river, 
and there he might easily have missed him, for the rocks were 
piled, and densely covered with scrub. 

But a resolute pair of grey eyes saw what a keen pair of pink 
ears had heard, and Nicole la Grice-de-Dieu in the nick of time 
struck the brown bear with her staff as she crouched beside her 
sharp-set tyrant. The bear, as fire had taught him, set up his 
watery roar, and Captain Brazenhead, with a ‘Ha, Dieu!’ which 
caused Simon’s heart to stand still, turned his horse and spurred 
straight as a die to the covering rock. He was on his feet in a 
moment ; he saw his prey, and the wind whistled shrill through his 
teeth as he drew it : 

‘Oh, Simon, Simon,’ was all he could say. ‘ Oh, Simon, Simon ! 
what a meeting have we here!’ He advanced lightly, like a 
gallant meeting his partner in the dance, and plucked up the 
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screaming man by the ears of his head. Nicole, meantime, blushing 
very charmingly, did her best with the rags upon her to meet her 
true love’s gaze. 

But he never looked at her yet. He was concerned with the 
wretch whom he held. 

He stopped his squealing by a simple means. He stuffed his 
mouth with thistles which he tore from between the rocks. Then 
he meditated profoundly, holding Simon with one hand, while with 
the other he clasped his chin. Never a word spake he, never a 
glance gave he to the fair woman; he thought as never before— 
and presently proceeded to action. His prize was too good for 
haste. Yes, yes—he would save up Simon. 

With the bear’s chain he firmly bound his victim, face to the 
tail, upon the beast’s broad back. Simon’s feet were fettered under 
the bear’s belly, Simon’s hands were bound behind his own back. 
Then Captain Brazenhead, kneeling on one knee, raised the stained 
hand of Madame de Picpus to his lips and respectfully kissed it. 

‘Madame my consort,’ he said, ‘your tribulations are over. 
A horse stands here for your ladyship, when your ladyship will 
be pleased to make use of it.’ 

Nicole, with one shamefaced glance at her tattered petticoat 
and wounded feet, rose. Her lord lifted her to the saddle, and, 
leading the bear by one hand and the horse by the other, took the 
way up the mountain. 

Amazement sat upon the proud face of the young Lady Sanchia, 
confusion upon that of her happy lover, when the Captain-Count 
presented all present to his lady the Countess. He did it with a 
superb ease which is his highest praise. ‘Permit me, Madame 
Sanchia, to make two noble ladies acquainted. To Madame de Picpus, 
my consort, I present the young Lady Sanchia Des-Baux, descended 
from one of the holy kings of Cologne—the most remarkable of 
them.’ Madame Sanchia lifted her head, Madame Nicole hung hers, 
but the Captain-Count flicked up his moustachios in quick succes- 
sion till they soared above his eyebrows like poplars on a river-bank. 

To the young man Tristan, still barefoot, he used a somewhat 
severer tone. ‘Colleague,’ said he, ‘fellow journeyman upon 
the Parnassian uplands, your services to me have been many 
and great, but the honour of my consort demands full measure 
from you. And whereas in giving me news of her radiant 
appearance in a horde of hedge-thieves—in which company she, 
being the fairest of women, must needs have gleamed like a diamond 
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in a midden—you did, without the fear of God, speak of her in 
common with all the women of that crew as “drab ”—a thing 
most hateful to me and lacerating to her honour—I now require 
you, bareheaded, to approach her ladyship and kiss her glorious 
knee, asking pardon upon your own pair for so detestable a fact. 
Come now, brother, play the man without ceasing to be poet.’ 

A convulsive movement of the fair Nicole’s betrayed her anxiety 
to cover her bruised knee before the ceremony might be done. But 
the alacrity of the young man prevented her. He kissed her 
uncovered knee, and upon his own implored her pardon, so justly, 
eloquently and well that Captain Salomon embraced him warmly 
and vowed they should mingle blood before the sun set that day. 
And no doubt they did. 

He then announced his settled intentions for the future. 
- Madame,’ he said to Dame Sanchia Des-Baux, ‘ I shall not conceal 
from your ladyship that my intentions with regard to yourself 
have varied from time to time. If I spare my blushes by not telling 
you of them, it is only, believe me, because they are now irrevocably 
fixed in your service. It is my intention to take you to your 
seignory of Les-Baux, and it is my intention to hold your castle 
and town in your behalf; but it is not my intention to allow entry 
to the Viscount of Turenne, my late patron, nor to the reverend 
Bishop of Agde, my former patron—for reasons which it would not 
become me to discuss. I hold your good town for you, lady, upon 
two conditions. The first is that you lead to the altar this gifted 
young man, by whose aid I have recovered my wife and my enemy ; 
and the second is that my lovely consort be made the mistress of 
your robes, and chief woman about your person.’ 

These things being agreed to, the Count of Picpus sounded 
the advance ; and when late that evening they halted in an abbey 
called Saint-Raimbaud-des-Mortadelles, and our hero held his 
fair Nicole in his arms, he proved to his own satisfaction, and 
to mine, that Boccaccio was perfectly right. 

Of the ultimate fate of Simon and the brown bear; of Pym, 
and his eye, and his Bishop of Agde-; of the three Counts of Picpus 
and the unheard-of contest between them ; and lastly of Lambert 
Paradol of Castel Jaloux in Gascony, the only man to whom Captain 
Brazenhead ever bent the knee, the tale would be long, even if I 
knew all of it. I am learning it by staves at a time: it is but a 
portion of the Great Brazenhead Cyclus ; and some day-—— 

[THE END.] 
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HENRY FIELDING, 
1707-1754. 


‘The most brilliant of that sort I ever saw was not till fifteen years after- 
wards, when I paid my last visit in England, and met young Harry Fielding, son 
of the Fielding that served in Spain and afterwards in Flanders with us, and who 
for fun and humour seemed to top them all.’—The History of Henry Esmond, Esq. 


Minps devoted to the codification of literature and to the classifying 
of authors will, it is to be feared, remain cold at the idea of a bicen- 
tenary celebration of Henry Fielding’s birth. For Fielding does 
not combine readily with any literary group. Like Burton and 
Jonson, or like Montaigne, he stands aloof and apart. Material 
is scanty and there is not very much to read about him, nor is he 
indeed very extensively read. In a generation coeval with that 
of Sir Walter Scott, the ladies who in their youth had read him 
with avidity came to regard a perusal of ‘Tom Jones’ as a thing 
to be ashamed of. And this was the very novel, we remember, 
over against which Lady Mary Wortley Montagu had recorded 
the judgment of Ne plus ultra. If used in a prophetic sense, of 
course, the words might be objected to. For of Shakespeare, 
even, all that Emerson ventured to predicate was that his work 
marked the horizon beyond which man’s thought had not hitherto 
pierced. But otherwise one is fairly content with Lady Mary’s 
pronouncement; nor does there seem any immediate prospect 
of ‘Tom Jones’ being outclassed. It is not likely, it is true, to 
become a class-book as Shakespeare has. In schools, in fact, and 
in all congregations of the young Jones is deemed immoral and 
indecent. Boys will still, no doubt, read ‘Tom Jones’ by stealth, 
having been told that it was a prime book (book in this context 
always signifying novel) and being in four cases out of five grievously 
disappointed. But young people generally cannot digest this fare ; 
it seems to them brutal, unideal, cruel, cynical. The tune sounds 
dismal and croaking to those habituated to the smooth melodies of 
modern romance. These ‘ old books’ are instinct with a ripeness of 
style for which they care but little, cut up into classical parentheses, 
interrupted by desultory disquisitions about nothing in particular, 
and hall-marked with innuendo, a thing which they detest. When 
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the reader is told that Joseph Andrews had ‘an air which to 
those who have not seen many noblemen would give an idea of 
nobility,’ or when, after the dogs have been set on to worry 
Parson Adams, the huntsman grumbles at his master encouraging 
dogs to hunt Christians, for that ‘it was the surest way to spoil 
them, to make them follow vermin instead of sticking to a 
hare,’ they simply wax impatient at the delay in the progress of 
the story. 

I believe it would be no exaggeration to say that Fielding is 
re-read by comparatively few, a few thousands only in a generation. 
And yet it is true to say that he is one of the best read of all our 
authors—witness the numerous annotated copies handed on by 
Lady Mary, Coleridge and Leigh Hunt downwards—that his literary 
fame is on the increase, and that he is one of the very finest, fairest 
and most English authors that our country can boast. As with the 
masterpiece of Gray, however, it is superfluous to praise the 
masterpiece of Henry Fielding. And the more one really under- 
stands what his work was in its nature and its limitations the more 
one feels powerless to criticise it. For it does not submit clearly 
to any conventional form or category. It is fictitious history, 
it is not fictitious story—the novel, as we understand it. Too 
much has been made, perhaps, of Fielding as a foundationer, for 
his contribution to the ‘ spade-work ’ of the Novel. His position as 
@ pioneer is not by any means so indispensable as that of Defoe or 
Richardson, with whom we might associate Addison, if not Swift. 
As premonitory of the type and form of the modern romance, the 
artistic perfection of ‘Manon Lescaut’ far surpasses anything that 
Fielding ever wrote. And, apart from the consideration due to 
founders, is it not true that the three great novelists who followed 
Richardson, Fielding and Smollett after the interval of a century 
eclipsed them all in the variety of their entertainment, no less than 
in the popular breadth and benignity of their humour? All the 
six have left a deep and permanent impress upon the mind and 
conscience of their fellow-countrymen. The two endowed with 
the most unquestionable genius and most rare faculty among them 
were manifestly Dickens and Fielding. This is quite another thing 
from saying that they are the most easy to read or the most readable, 
for that I feel sure they are not. But the power of all of them 
is so great, and in several, conspicuously so in the case of Fielding, 
so far greater than anything comprised in their works, that we 
feel that no effort can be ill spent in the endeavour to comprehend 
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the mind behind the pen. In the case of Richardson, about whom 
we have almost a satiety of information, the inverse of this proposi- 
tion is unfortunately true. We know enough and te spare of his 
sleek, tradesmanlike figure, can recognise almost the features 
of every piece of furniture in his smug house at Hammersmith, and 
the lineaments of all, or nearly all, those female flatterers, who knew 
that the surest way to find favour with their Little Padishah was 
to cast an aspersion at Henry Fielding, Esq. But of Fielding and 
Smollett how little really do we know! Both, as Sir Walter Scott 
points out, were born in the highest rank of society, both educated 
to learned professions, yet both obliged to follow miscellaneous 
literature as the means of subsistence. 


‘Both were confined during their Jives by the narrowness of 
their circumstances—both united a humorous cynicism with 
generosity and good nature, both died of the diseases incident 
to a sedentary life and to literary labours, and both drew their last 
breath in a foreign land, to which they both retreated under the 
adverse circumstances of a decayed constitution and an exhausted 
fortune. Their studies were no less similar than their lives. They 
both wrote for the stage, and neither of them successfully ; they 
both meddled in politics ; they both wrote travels, in which they 
showed that their good humour was not wasted under the sufferings 
of their disease ; and, to conclude, they were both so eminently 
successful as novelists, that no other English author of that class 
has a right to be mentioned in the same breath with Fielding and 


Smollett.’ 


All this is admirably put and true so far as it goes. But it clearly 
does not penetrate below the surface, and no more convinces us of 
an essential resemblance between the two men than would an 
attempt to deduce a close likeness of character between Dickens 
and Thackeray based upon certain superficial resemblances in their 
works, all of which no less than those of Smollett and Fielding 
belong to what we should now regard as the primitive and original 
period of the novel. Smollett in many ways had a wider range 
than Fielding. His work is far from being properly appreciated at 
the present day. But we do not feel in his case as in that of his 
great rival that he is too great for the work that he condescends to 
do. In the fulness of his good-humoured power Fielding is not, 
any more than Shakespeare, absorbed in his characters ; but he 
contemplates the fortunes of Tom Jones or of Sophy Western with 
an Olympian pity and kindliness, knowing that his persons are only 
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slight specimens of a world full of such beings, and by no means 
all very good, though very amusing. One point of resemblance 
there was, however, between the two novelists which was over- 
looked by Scott. Both in their youth were tall, handsome, full- 
blooded and impetuous men. Both were prematurely aged, haggard 
and indeed upon their own testimony ghastly in appearance during 
the last year or so of existence. The evidence of this in both cases 
is quite unimpeachable, though of neither Fielding nor Smollett 
do we possess anything like a satisfactory portrait. 

The main external facts of Fielding’s life are pretty well ascer- 
tained, but of his internal life and conversation, apart from his 
writings, comparatively little is known. His father, who had served 
under Marlborough and rose to lieutenant-general, was a grandson 
of the first Earl of Denbigh and was seated at Sharpham Park, 
near Glastonbury, where the novelist was born on April 22, 1707. 
His mother, a daughter of Sir Henry Gould, a judge of the King’s 
Bench, died when he was eleven. His first instructor, a mean, 
ignorant farmer in orders, was the original of Parson Trulliber in 
‘Joseph Andrews.’ At an early age he was sent to Eton, where 
he formed a friendship with his subsequent patron, Lord Lyttelton, 
and where he was thoroughly drilled in Greek and Latin. In 
classical quotation it may be that Fielding occasionally exceeds 
the limit, as where, for instance, in ‘ Amelia’ he makes Mrs. Atkinson 
no less accurately than felicitously cite the ‘ Aeneid’ of Virgil. But 
his mind was imbued with the matter; classical scholarship had 
become native to his thought and expression and was no borrowed 
adornment. After a short experience of London and the theatre 
and the production of at least one play, he went to Leyden to 
study the humanities, 1728-9, and seems to have taken a degree 
in Letters. His acquaintance with the law was made later in life, 
but to such good purpose that he stands virtually alone among 
English composers of fiction (if we exclude Shakespeare and Samuel 
Warren) in the complete accuracy of his treatment of this difficult 
subject. And he was versed equally well in justiceship—‘ for it 
was indeed a syllable more than justice ’"—as evidenced by his 
masterly treatment of Squire Western and his Clerk, the justice 
in ‘Joseph Andrews,’ and Mr. Thrasher in ‘ Amelia,’ whose prin- 
ciples of administrating justice—‘Sirrah, your tongue betrays 
your guilt. You are an Irishman, and that is always sufficient 
evidence with me’—are so thoroughly racy of the eighteenth 
century. Fielding returned to London from Leyden early in 1730, 
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and finding that the allowance from his father was regulated upon 
the same principle as one of Charles II.’s pensions, ‘ anyone could 
pay it who would,’ he had to recommence scribbling for the rather 
depressed and discouraged stage of the early Georges. The results 
were not particularly brilliant, for to imitate the antithetical wit 
of Congreve with success incentives such as hunger and contempt 
for the contemporary drama are not the most satisfactory. But 
Fielding’s necessities at this time were imperious, and the state of 
his exchequer resembled that of the Man of the Hill in ‘ Tom Jones,’ 
who ‘tasted all the varieties of fortune, sometimes flourishing 
in affluence, and at others being obliged to struggle with almost 
incredible difficulties. To-day wallowing in luxury and to-morrow 
reduced to the coarsest and most homely fare. My fine clothes 
often being on my back in the evening, and at the pawn shop next 
morning.’ He was in brief in velvet and lace or out at elbows, 
as the fortunes of these hastily dashed-off dramas waxed or waned. 
Tom Jones and Tom Idle by turns, Fielding seems at this period 
of his career to have been an unmitigated noceur. His physique 
was powerful, his capacity for enjoyment almost inexhaustible, 
and to sit up all night, as a gentleman should, the king of some 
Covent Garden tavern of which he had set the table in a roar, 
seemed to him at this time the height of human felicity. His 
genius for frolic was such that he was courted by men of pleasure 
no less than by men of letters, and his wit delighted all alike. Lord 
Lyttelton indeed declared that he had more wit and humour in 
conversation than Pope, Swift and all the other celebrities 
of that time put together. Colonel Esmond made the very 
same remark. Such ready money of the mind ought to have 
served him in good stead as a dramatist. Yet apart from the 
burlesque of ‘Tom Thumb the Great,’ his plays are valuable now 
chiefly to the social historian, and the two that he adapted direct 
from Moliére, ‘The Miser’ and ‘ The Mock Doctor,’ are considered 
the best. There are some amusing political and Grub Street 
scenes, and in one character, Squire Badger, we have a distinct 
anticipation of Squire Western, but the humour is not well sus- 
tained, and it is plain that comedy never could have given scope 
for the descriptive, reflective and ironical gifts with which the 
novelist was so abundantly endowed ; still less for the arm-chair 
comments and chats with his reader which afford such a distinctive 
emanation of Fielding’s intimate humour. His opinion as to the 
importance of his dramatic efforts may perhaps be fairly deduced 
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from the colloquy between Minos and the playwright in ‘ A Journey 
from this World to the Next.’ 


‘A spirit told the judge he believed his works would speak for 
him. ‘ What works?” answered Minos. ‘“ My dramatic works,” 
replied the other, ‘‘ which have done so much good in recommending 
virtue and punishing vice.” ‘‘ Very well,” said the judge, “if you 
please to stand by, the first person who passes the~gate by your 
means shall carry you in with him ; but, if you will take my advice, 
I think, for expedition’s sake, you had better return and live 
another life on earth.” The bard grumbled at this and replied that, 
besides his poetical works, he had done some other good things ; 
for that he had once lent the whole profit of a benefit night to a 
friend, and by that means had saved him and his family from 
destruction. Upon this the gate flew open, and Minos desired him 
to walk in, telling him, if he had mentioned this at first, he might 
have spared the remembrance of his plays. The poet answered 
he believed that if Minos had read his works he would set a higher 
value on them.’ 


He then began reciting one or two passages of exceptional 
beauty, but Minos gave him a powerful shove forward and addressed 
himself to the next passenger. 

For the ten years from 1730 to 1740, however, Fielding must 
have subsisted mainly upon his dramatic earnings with the excep- 
tion of the year 1735 (following his first marriage in November 
1734 at Charleombe, Bath), which was more agreeably expended 
by this good-natured, prodigal husband in dissipating his wife’s 
dowry of 1,500/. and incidentally accumulating the material for 
that peerless succession of rural portraits which meets our gaze in 
‘Joseph Andrews’ and ‘Tom Jones.’ Experience taught Fielding 
that the best paying thing on the London stage by far was political 
satire thrown into dramatic form. But this move of his was 
promptly countered by the authorities and the jurisdiction of the 
Lord Chamberlain was elevated into a fatal barrier against a 
remunerative income from the drama. Fielding had to turn to 
political journais and pamphlets and to the crusts and leavings of 
other men’s work on the Western Circuit—he had been called to 
the Bar in June 1740. He became for a season a punctual attendant 
at Westminster Hall. But it is doubtful whether he ever succeeded 
in convincing the attorneys that the writer for the stage, the theatre 
lessee, the witty town reveller, the jovial Dorsetshire squire who 
had suffered horses and hounds to eat up his estate in one brief 
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year, the ironical pamphleteer, and author of all work was really 
a plodding barrister, whose heart and head were in his profession. 
About the same time his father died and patrimony there was none. 
The general, indeed, had thrice married since the novelist’s mother 
had died. But far better than brief or bequest to Fielding, in its 
ultimate effect at any rate, was the copy of Richardson’s ‘ Pamela’ 
which fell into his hands early in 1741. He was far too wide awake 
not to recognise the merits of this surprising performance, but he 
may well have been nauseated at the unctuous self-complacency 
of the author in regard to the moral tendency of his work. The 
playwright and pamphleteer in him was by no means emancipated 
from the need of a flagrant topic, and he perceived a ready means 
of making a laughing-stock of the heroine of the hour. The moral 
of ‘ Virtue Rewarded ’ is that the rich master, ‘ Mr. B.,’ is so in- 
flamed and consumed by passion for the maid of uncompromising 
virtue that he eventually offers her (what has to the modern reader 
too significant a resemblance to the prize in a most artfully played 
game of bluff) his hand in marriage. The squire in ‘ Pamela’ is 
called Mr. B. Fielding fills up the blank and christens him Mr. 
Booby. Lady Booby (the squire’s mamma) falls madly in love 
with her footman, who is exposed to the same temptations from 
his mistress that Pamela had undergone from her master. Joseph 
Andrews, the footman, is no other than Pamela’s brother, and he 
resists all the seductions of his mistress, not to extort marriage, 
but for love of a humble maid, Fanny. Mrs. Booby, as Pamela 
now is, strongly and properly resents such a mésalliance for one of 
her family. Eventually the story of a substitution by gypsies is 
played. Fanny, not Joseph, can now claim Pamela as sister ; 
it is Joseph who can claim connection with the well-born. Pamela 
now, we are glad to learn, ‘behaves with the greatest decency,’ 
prepares to admit Joseph into the bosom of the Booby family, and 
presents Fanny with ‘a shift of the finest kind with an edging of 
lace round the bosom,’ though she is guilty of the indecorum 
of laughing during the marriage ceremony, an act for which she 
is publicly rebuked by Parson Adams. The burlesque is a 
splendid example of Fielding’s literary tact, for it is perfect in itself 
without ever becoming a burden to the reader, to whom, maybe, 
Pamela is no more than a funny name. ‘The success of the 
book made eternal enemies of Richardson and his obliged friend 
Dr. Johnson, who regarded the man Fielding henceforth much as 
Gladstone regarded ‘that fellow,’ Disraeli, as a being entirely devoid 
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of any kind of principle. Johnson’s rancour against ‘Tom Jones? 
(as against Swift) was so great as to suggest some personal 
grievance, but we know of nothing of the sort; rather the re. 
verse, for Fielding had taken occasion to praise Dr. Johnson’s 
parliamentary reports. So purely disinterested are the animosities 
of literary men ! 

The scenes in illustration of the old story of Potiphar’s wife 
which form the central portions of ‘Joseph Andrews’ are rather 
difficult for modern decency to handle, but at least it may be said 
that they form the threshold to the scenes between Lady Booby 
and Mrs. Slipslop, which are the most diverting perhaps in the whole 
narrative—eclipsed though even those were by the exquisite and 
inimitable scenes between Mrs. Honour and her mistresses in ‘ Tom 
Jones.’ It is an exaggeration, perhaps, to describe the character 
of Parson Adams as ‘the most delightful in the whole range of 
English fiction,’ for we must not be oblivious of Dr. Primrose, of 
my Uncle Toby, of Jonathan Oldbuck, of Mr. Pickwick, or of 
Colonel Newcome; but he certainly is an unrivalled and most 
courageous presentation of a fundamentally Christian type. Take 
away his crab stick, which is, we must admit, a very radical depriva- 
tion, and we have in Parson Adams a veritably Christ-like piece of 
portraiture. And fine as the parson is, the unconscious irony of 
the utterances of Mrs. Adams is fully on a par with anything in the 
delineation of her husband. 

A story is told of the reception of ‘ Joseph Andrews’ by ‘ the 
trade ’ which, if it cannot be corroborated in all its detail, is likely 
to be in part at least substantially true. At the time that the 
author had completed the MS. he was anxious to discharge a debt 
of 201. The bookseller to whom he took it gave a significant 
shrug on looking through it. ‘What, no hope!’ said Fielding. 
“Very faint, very faint, sir, for I have no expectation that the 
book will move,’ said the capitalist. ‘ Well, money I must have, 
80 pray give me some idea of what you can afford.’ Still repeating 
that ‘ Joseph’ was not quite what the public wanted, and insisting 
that it would never move, the bookseller mentioned 25/. as the top 
price he could afford. Even about that he was uncertain. ‘ Leave 
the book with me and I will make up my mind to-morrow.’ ‘ For 
25l. it is yours, remember,’ said Fielding. But, going out, he met 
Thomson the poet, who wisely advised him to get the manuscript 
back and try Andrew Millar (the man who said of Johnson, ‘ Thank 
God, I have done with him!’). Millar was not in the habit of pub- 
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lishing light or frivolous matter, but his wife, having read the MS., 
advised her husband not to let ‘ Joseph Andrews’ slip through his 
fingers. Accordingly Thomson and Fielding were invited by 
Millar to settle the bargain over a bottle of wine. With some 
trepidation, after the second bottle, Fielding asked the bookseller 
what he would give for the novel. ‘1am a man,’ said Millar, ‘ of 
a few words, and fond of coming to the point, but I don’t think I 
can afford to give you more than 200/.’ ‘ Are you serious ?” said 
Fielding. ‘Never more so,’ said Millar. ‘Then give me your 
hand, and the book’s yours.’ Millar, at any rate, published the book, 
and Fielding made just upon 200/. by it. Yet the money and credit 
he obtained for the book, agreeable though both must have been 
to a man so baulked and battered by fortune, ushered in the most 
tormented period of his life—a period which must have chastened 
his spirit greatly and wrought the transformation from the famous 
wit whose all-night talk was so inexpressibly diverting to Joseph 
Warton in 1746 into the ‘ Mr. Fielding’ described by Hurd in 1751 
as ‘a poor emaciated worn-out rake, whose gout and other in- 
firmities had got the better even of his buffoonery.’ His wife, 
the standing heroine of all his books, whom he so passionately 
adored and so thoughtlessly neglected, died in the severe winter 
of 1743-4, and Fielding was stunned by the calamity, following, 
as it did, the death of their daughter in the previous year. Mrs. 
Fielding had a maid, Mary Daniel, who was almost broken-hearted 
at the death of her mistress, and the distracted husband found his 
best relief in mingling his tears with those of this sympathising 
servant, whom he eventually married at St. Benet’s, Paul’s Wharf, 
in the latter part of 1747, about the same time that he went to live 
at Back Lane, Twickenham. She bore him a family of sons and 
became the best of wives—‘a faithful friend, an amiable com- 
panion, and a tender nurse.’ His private life was below—or 
above—the risk of being disagreeably disturbed by an unequal 
marriage. When he associated with ladies, if ever, it would have 
been at other people’s expense. The frequenters of his own lodg- 
ing were doubtless men who cared very little whether his maid 
handed them their tea or toddy as a servant, or made it for them 
as a wife. Fielding was a desperate hater of cant, and he had 
no passion for Cant’s oldest sister, Decorum, and still less for 
that facile form of self-delusion which identifies good fortune 
with good qualities. His own social philosophy is sufficiently 
indicated in one of the best of those discursive passages, which he 
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subsequently, in ‘Tom Jones,’ elaborated into a regular feature of 
his work. 


‘ Be it known, then, that the human species are divided into two 
sorts of people, to wit, high people and low people. . . . High people 
signify no other than people of fashion, and low people those of no 
fashion. . . . This distinction I have never met with anyone able 
to account for ; it is sufficient that so far from looking on each other 
as brethren in the Christian language, they seem scarce to regard 
each other as of the same species. This the terms “ strange people,” 

“people one does not know,” “the creatures,” “ wretches,” 
“ beasts,” “ brutes,” and many other appellations evidently de- 
monstrate ; which Mrs. Slipslop having often heard her mistress 
use, thought she had also a right to use in her turn; and perhaps 
she was not mistaken ; for these two parties, especially these border- 
ing nearly on each other, to wit, the lowest of the high, and the 
highest of the low, often change their parts according to place and 
time ; for those who are people of fashion in one place are often 
people of no fashion in another. And with regard to time it may 
not be unpleasant to picture dependence like a kind of ladder ; as 
for instance, early in the morning arises the postillion, or some other 
boy which great families, no more than great ships, are without, 
and falls to brushing the clothes and cleaning the boots of John the 
footman ; who being dressed himself, applies his hands to the same 
labour for Mr. Secondhand, the squire’s gentleman ; the gentleman 
in the like manner, a little later in the day, attends the squire ; 
the squire is no sooner equipped than he attends the levee of my 
lord ; which is no sooner over than my lord himself is seen at the 
levee of the favourite, who after the hour of homage is at an end, 
appears himself to pay homage to the levee of his sovereign. Nor 
is there perhaps, in this whole ladder of dependence, any one step 
at a greater distance from another than the first from the second ; 
so that to a philosopher the question might only seem, whether 
you would choose to be a great man at six in the morning or at two 
im the afternoon. .. . We who know them must have daily found 
very high persons ‘know us in one place and not in another, to-day 
and not to-morrow, all which it is difficult to account for otherwise 
than I have here endeavoured ; and perhaps, if the gods, according 
to the opinion of some, made men only to laugh at them, there is 
no part of our behaviour which answers the end of our creation 
better than this.’ 


And this, perhaps, is the best place to give the most lifelike 
description we have of the author of ‘Tom Jones’ in his later 
ménage at Bow Street, as a ‘trading justice,’ a post worth some 
three or four hundred a year, eked out by a small pension, both of 
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which commodities he owed to the patronage of Lord Lyttelton— 
from the extremely graphic though undoubtedly malicious pen of 
Horace Walpole. 


‘Rigby and Peter Bathurst,’ he writes in May 1749, ‘t’other 
night carried a servant of the latter who had attempted to shoot 
him before Fielding, who to all his other vocations has by the grace 
of Mr.' Lyttelton added that of Middlesex justice. He sent them 
word he was at supper ; they must come next morning. They did 
not understand that freedom and ran up, where they found him 
banqueting with a blind man, a woman of the town, and three 
Irishmen on some cold mutton and a bone of ham, both in one dish, 
and the dirtiest cloth. He never stirred nor asked them to sit. 
Rigby, who,had seen him so often come to beg a guinea of Sir C. 
Williams, and Bathurst, at whose father’s he had lived for victuals, 
understood that dignity as little, and pulled themselves chairs, on 
which he civilized.’ 


The woman of the town was poor Mrs. Fielding ; the blind man, 
the magistrate’s half-brother, who aided him in his office and finally 
succeeded him; the Irishmen, needy denizens of Grub Street, 
who constantly frequented his table, just as they did Smollett’s ; 
for, unlike in many respects, these two coarse libellers of their 
species strangely resembled one another in the crude conceptions 
they had formed about active benevolence and the rough efforts 
they made to carry them into practical effect. 

From such a milieu as this it was, without a doubt, that Fielding’s 
greatest work emerged in February 1749. And amidst all the 
shifts, perversities and distractions of his huddled and disorderly 
life, it is one of the most remarkable facts that ‘Tom Jones’ bears 
not a single trace of hurried, incomplete or unconsidered workman- 
ship. Natural”genius Fielding had without stint, but even genius 
can"produce nothing in the grasp of a man who will not concentrate, 
touch and then retouch, bending his whole mind to the task. Of 
this minute and patient care there is evidence on almost every page 
of this wonderful human history, the acme and climax of the varied 
and contradictory career of one of the most potent observers of the 
human comedy that the world has seen, of an experience seared 
in one or two places to a disfiguring callousness, but crowned with 
scholarship and lit up by a supreme and sleepless irony. Like 
Shakespeare at times, Fielding is, more often than he perhaps need 
be, excessively blunt, he is fond of ugly, grotesque things, like 
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Hogarth ; it may be that he exceeds the modesty of nature in his 
fondness for feminine altercations ending ‘ not without some loss of 
blood, of hair, and of lawn and muslin.’ He is brutal in his remedies 
and has a disconcerting passion for seeing a rogue hanged right 
away. But in normal recovery and healthy human life and human 
virtue he has just the same robust and radical faith as Shakespeare 
himself. His books are essentially manly, eliminant of evil, and 
likely to demoralise only the most sneaking, morbid or hypochon- 
driacal type of mind. He never fiddles harmonics upon the strings 
of sensuality as but too many of the practitioners of the modern 
novel do under every kind of specious disguise and motive. But 
a comparison between the novelist of the present day and the race 
of giants who began with Fielding and ended with Dickens, Thack- 
eray, and George Eliot, is altogether illusive. The old masters 
used the novel as a stockpot into which they cast every kind of 
autobiographical experience, emotion, pleasantry or particular 
accomplishment. And the wonderful ragout that resulted could 
be produced only by the application of almost incandescent heat. 
We have abandoned this type—for one thing because there was 
no clear succession of the race of giants which alone made the old 
formless, great, chaotic thing possible. Taught by the French 
great results have been and are yet to be obtained by the analysis, 
subdivision and scientific economy of the novel. But the same 
fidelity of general effect that we get in ‘Tom Jones’ for instance, 
is lost, gone perhaps for ever. We do not, however, want categories 
when we invoke the name of Henry Fielding, for he and his books 
appertain to none. The stored-up learning, the comedy, the 
gloomy lot, and the sober philosophy of the human kind are por- 
trayed for us in Fielding at his best by a master of the race of 
Rabelais, Montaigne, Shakespeare, and Cervantes. 

From ‘Tom Jones’ Fielding declines. ‘Amelia’ is like an 
impression from the same master hand, but uncoloured. Fielding 
was a very periodic writer, and whatever he hurried was pretty 
sure not to prosper, though there are delightful vibrations of the 
old ‘ epic ’ humour down to the very end, in the ‘ Voyage to Lisbon,’ 
for example. He set out for that city with his wife, from the 
home of his retirement, at Fordhook in the parish of Ealing, and 
just two months after his arrival the end came on October 8, 1754, 
when he was still but in his forty-eighth year. His last message 
to mankind was in regard to his first hotel bill in Lisbon, in which 
he asseverated solemnly that he had been ‘as well charged as if 
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the bill had been made on the Bath road between Newbury and 
London.’ Rome keeps in safety the ashes of Keats and Shelley. 
The hand that first in ‘Peregrine Pickle’ drew the characters 
we now recognise under other names lies still at Livorno. The 
urn of Henry Fielding rests on the left-hand side of the sad and 
solemn path of the dark garden of tall cypresses, known as the 
English Cemetery at Lisbon. For an epigraph we cannot do better 
than draw on the Memorial Lines which Lowell chiselled for the 
bust at Taunton, and which he contributed to the ‘ Atlantic 
Monthly ’ of September 1890: 


* He looked on naked Nature unashamed, 

And saw the Sphinx, now bestial, now divine, 

In change and re-change ; he nor praised nor blamed, 
But drew her as he saw with fearless line. 

Did he good service ? God must judge, not we. 
Manly he was, and generous and sincere ; 

English in all, of genius blithely free : 
Who loves a Man may see his image here.’ 


Tuomas SECCOMBE. 
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Ir he gives it a thought, the average man pictures West Africa 
as an uncanny country remarkable for its death-dealing properties ; 
as a land of swamp and mist, where sickness ever prevails, and 
where the sun sinks each evening into a sea of malaria—a deadly 
place, and one to be strictly avoided. 

Yet the country is a noble one, with primeval forests and 
rolling plains, with clear streams and timbered mountains, with 
fertile soil and generous harvests. The great forest-belt, once 
described by a well-known traveller as ‘empty, devoid of life, 
even of a mosquito,’ in truth teems with inhabitants. The leopard, 
wild cat, pig, deer, and buffalo abound ; birds innumerable hide 
in its shade; reptiles and insects are there in abundance. Yet, 
except in the earliest hours of daylight, every creature retires into 
hiding, and to the travelling stranger the description would appear 
correct enough. 

As with the animals, so with the people. Nations and tribes 
make the great forest their home; but, save for chance meetings 
with wayfarers, the traveller might pass close to their krooms 
and villages without being aware of their existence. The unfor- 
tunate climate, with its dreadful fevers, prevents its being known 
save to the official, merchant, or missionary, and few even of these 
stay long enough to learn anything of the inner side of the country, 
or of the people who inhabit it. 

Before the breaking of its power by successive British expe- 
ditions, the Ashanti Confederation was practically lord over all 
that portion of the forest country which lies in the Colony of the 
Gold Coast. With the capital at Kumasi, a hundred and fifty miles 
from the sea, it exercised authority over the coast tribes and over 
those inhabiting the open country to the north, even exacting 
tribute from the Mahommedans in the plains. After the seizing 
of Kumasi in 1896, without a shot being fired, and the deportation 
of King Prempeh, the British Government annexed the country, 
split it up into districts, and policed it with weak posts. The lead- 
ing men of the tribes left their towns with their establishments 
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and dispersed in sullen discontent through the forest; a state of 
affairs which culminated in the rising of 1900 and the besieging 
of the Governor of the Gold Coast in the fort at Kumasi. 

About a year before that event, Ferrers, the Commissioner 
of one of these posts, and John Lister, Captain of Constabulary, were 
returning one evening from a shooting expedition on the great 
river Volta. Their canoe, paddled up-stream along the shore, was 
hidden from anything on the bank, though they could plainly hear 
the rustle of the bushes and tall elephant grass. 

A pink demoiselle crane appeared and flew over them. Ferrers 
seized his gun and fired both barrels at her. She swerved, but 
did not fall. At the noise a number of bee-eaters flew from their 
holes, glistening green, amber, and crimson, whirling and crying 
like martins. Two tiny kingfishers, one glowing like a sapphire, 
with a long beak of vivid crimson, the other a turquoise, scurried 
across the river. The waterbirds, paddling and fishing where the 
blue water splashed white on the shallows, scattered in disorder. 
The river was alive with colour. 

The birds soon settled down again, though the great black 
and white fish-eagle who had kept his eye on the canoe for the 
last half-hour from the top branch of a lofty cotton-wood flew off 
screaming up-stream. 

The river divided, and the canoe, taking the left-hand channel, 
passed through a narrow passage into an enormous pool sprinkled 
with wooded islets. Here the Volta, after its dash down five 
miles of rapids, found at last space to spread itself between pre- 
cipitous banks covered with thick and heavy forest which rose 
hundreds of feet on either side. 

The sun was setting at the head of the pool, and as its rim 
touched the topmost trees the river banks seemed to close in 
together and the hills to descend. Reflection sharpened and 
reality faded till sky and water met. As it sank still lower, a pink 
haze swam out of the gorge and spread over the pool, which became 
a topaz set in malachite. On the surface rested one snow-flake. 
The breeze had died away and the forest was quiet. The canoe 
floated upon a fairy lake. Before the sun could destroy its own 
illusion a huge hippopotamus thrust out his head with a snort and 
a bellow, breaking the mirror of the stream into a thousand pieces. 
The circles widened, and the great white water-bird flew off to his 
nightly perch. The sun disappeared, banks and water assumed 
their usual aspect, and darkness fell rapidly. The canoe boys 
51—2 
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paddled towards the shadows, where a twinkle of light showed the 
landing-place. 

A queer-looking little man, blacker even than the ordinary 
run of negroes, clad in trousers and thick jersey, with a cheap blue 
cricket-cap perched on the top of his woolly head, stepped forward 
and with a low bow handed the lantern to Ferrers. 

‘I have brought a light for you, gentlemen,’ he said in a voice 
oily and soft, ‘for it is a long way, and the rain is coming up. 
If you will go on with the boy, Quashie, I will follow with the spoil.’ 
The white men took the lamp and started on their four-mile walk 
through the darkness. But for the lantern they could not have 
seen the path. The Commissioner, who was carrying it, tripped 
over a root and let it fall. It rolled away, burst into a flame, and 
then with a loud crack went out. His efforts to relight it failed, 
and he called a halt. 

It was raining hard, and they pushed through the bushes to 
where some old roofs showed dimly against the sky. Lighting 
a match, they climbed over a mass of débris before the broken door 
and entered. The dying flicker showed them, not a room filled 
with the rubbish of long disuse, but a floor clean and swept, and 
something else which caused them to hurriedly light many more 
matches. The hut was full of arms. Piles of muzzle-loading 
rifles stood near the door neatly stacked. Hundreds of long- 
barrel flint-locks were heaped in the centre. And near them lay a 
number of breech-loaders. All the arms were clean, in good order, 
and tied in bundles. Powder kegs, barrels of flints, caps, and 
lead bars were scattered about. In one corner there stood a 
pyramid of cartridge boxes. The hut was an arsenal. 

Before they could make any but this most hurried inventory, 
they heard the voices of the Krooboys coming along the path. In 
answer to their calls, the little man who had met them at the landing 
stage, hurried up. 

* Just see if you can relight this lamp, Mr. Sadoc Sam,’ said the 
Commissioner. ‘ That’s right; now look here, there’s enough arms 
here to start a dozen risings and not a word of it has come to my 
ears. You are the man who is supposed to keep his eyes open. 
It’s your business to know what’s going on. What’s the meaning 
of this ? 

‘I knew nothing about it, sah,’ said the little man humbly. 
‘No report has come to me about it. What shall we do, sah ?’ 

* Do!’ replied the Commissioner sharply, ‘ why, they are seized, 
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of course, but we cannot carry a twentieth part of them to-night. 
Just listen to the rain !’ 

‘Look here,’ suggested Lister, who saw no need of spending a 
night in such uncomfortable quarters, ‘leave them now, and 
come back at daybreak with carriers. The guns won’t hurt in one 
night, and no one knows we have found them.’ 

Ferrers assented, though not very willingly. 

‘Someone must stop and watch,’ he said—‘ your boy Quashie, 
if you don’t mind, He can stay outside and we’ll fasten up the 
door.’ 

‘Shall I stay, sah ?’ asked the soft voice of Mr. Sadoc Sam. 

‘No, I can’t spare you. Let Quashie stay.’ So Quashie, 
who was in mortal terror of the dark, was forced to hand over his 
light and prepare for a lonely night’s vigil. 

‘You shall have ten shillings in the morning,’ said Ferrers, 
‘ and any flint-lock you like to choose for yourself. There’s nothing 
to be afraid of ; we shall be back before the sun rises.’ 

Quashie cheered up, and, already possessed in anticipation of 
a noble weapon of such proportions that, as he expressed it, ‘ You 
could not see his end,’ sat down determined to keep awake, 
and with a final warning the others went off to the camp, trudging 
the four miles through the pouring rain. 

An hour before daybreak they started for the hut with thirty 
carriers and a small escort of Haussas, but before they had cleared 
the village they met Quashie coming out of. his sleeping-room 
rubbing his eyes. He explained that at first all had gone well 
except that a bat had settled on him, but that later in the night 
something had whispered to him, something that he could not see, 
but which followed and whispered to him wherever he moved, 
so, as one of his brothers had been killed by ghosts, he had come 
away and slept in his own hut. Alarmed, the white men hurried 
up the party and, headed by Sadoc Sam, they reached the spot 
at a run, only to find the hut pulled down and the arms gone. 

Except for the clearing of the bush, there was nothing to show 
that any building had ever stood there. The most careful search 
revealed no clue whatever, and they returned home, tired and 
angry, to administer merited chastisement to the nervous Quashie, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Sadoc Sam, who loudly reproached 
himself with not having insisted on keeping watch in person. 

The camp was built on a rise cleared of forest. Though cooler 
than the choked village, the trees shut off all breeze and made 
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ninety in the shade insufferably hot. To live in such a tempera- 
ture is not of necessity unhealthy, or even irksome, but it becomes | 
both when that heat is damp and there is never a breeze. When 
boots accumulate in a few hours a generous crop of green mould 
and the rust-spot eats through a razor, when the intense and con- 
stant perspiration enervates and induces a craving for alcohol, 
then a man’s temper wears threadbare, and the bite of an infected 
mosquito may cause death instead of a trivial sickness. 

Ferrers had been so long on the coast that his conscientious- 
ness had degenerated into nervousness. He worried himself over 
every trifle, and, while ready when the pinch came, discounted every 
misfortune. The receipt of his reports at head-quarters usually 
elicited a disparaging remark from some junior clerk on the sub- 
ject of ‘ Ferrers’s fidgets.’ 

But Jack Lister, his colleague, had long ago made up his mind 
to keep himself alive if possible, and that while he was so it did 
not much matter in what country he happened to be. Worry 
affected him, so he did not worry. At the first symptom of fever 
he retired to bed, emerging after a day or two quite ready to again 
take things easily and to walk the world with his hands in his 
pockets. 

When the elder man felt that his worries could no longer be 
borne, a visit to his placid friend calmed him, and in his turn Lister 
stimulated himself with an hour of the other’s restless anxieties 
when he felt his life too much of a groove. So the two jogged 
along together comfortably enough and found life sufficiently 
enjoyable. 

The discovery and subsequent loss of the arms, however, was 
enough to alarm the most casual of men. The country was full 
of weapons imported by the tribes in anticipation of the British 
expedition. They had not been used, but the Government knew 
that until they were recovered matters were very unsafe, and was 
vainly endeavouring to get hold of them. 

A fortnight passed. The four neighbouring villages were 
repeatedly ransacked, but the force at disposal was far too small 
to search them simultaneously. Ferrers began to think that they 
must have been removed altogether from the neighbourhood. 
He was worn to a shadow, for reprimands and reproaches rained 
on him from head-quarters till he sincerely regretted he had ever 
reported the matter at all. 

Mr. Sadoc Sam’s untiring efforts brought him many clues. 
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The cheerful optimism of the little man never failed, nor did his 
efforts relax, and while they continued Ferrers felt that something 
was being done, and that there was always a chance. 

One evening the two men took their customary stroll through 
the village, across the little market-place with its palaver tree, 
down to the edge of the sandy stream where the women were 
splashing and washing their clothes. Beyond, a narrow path 
had been hacked through the bushes and creepers till it ran into 
the undergrowth of the great forest. It led nowhere in particular, 
and was only used by the wood-cutters. It was their one walk, 
and along it they promenaded every evening. The tangled under- 
growth rose high on either side, growing thicker and heavier as they 
pushed further into the forest. As usual, the Commissioner walked 
in front, his companion, to his annoyance, lagging behind, wonder- 
ing how soon he could consider he had taken sufficient exercise 
and be free to go home again. 

The path ran monotonously. On either side the wall of tangle 
was dotted with little yellow and orange flowers, and an occasional 
patch of white jessamine. It did not change; they saw the same 
yellow flowers, the same coloured leaves; the path itself seemed 
exactly the same width. About two miles from the stream there 
was a large patch of hedge on the left-hand side, brown and withered, 
and this was the usual limit of their walk. 

This evening the elder man’s restlessness made him anxious 
to go further, and his companion’s refusal to accompany him gave 
great offence, and led as nearly to a quarrel as they had ever been. 
Lister compromised by agreeing to wait. Ferrers walked on, a 
wheel of worries turning in his head; the question of the arms 
continually coming uppermost. 

Left alone, Lister sat down. There was little to interest him ; 
though the sun was not yet very low, it was sinking behind the 
great tree-tops, and where he sat darkness was beginning to fall. 
A small ant-lion had made its trap in the sandy path ; occasionally 
it peeped out from the bottom of its hole, and threw up tentative 
showers of sand. A tiny pink caterpillar crawled from the bush, 
and began to cross the path; when it came to the ant-lion’s pit 
it reared itself and looked over the edge. A shower of sand sent 
it rolling to the bottom, when the ant-lion fell on it. The cater- 
pillar pushed itself away, and started up the pit’s side, only to be 
shovelled down again. Lister, feeling sorry for the insect, which 
he considered was not the legitimate prey of an ant-lion, picked 
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it up and placed it on the withered patch, while the ant-lion, not 
realising that a third party had intervened, shovelled sand more 
wildly than ever. The caterpillar was badly damaged and fell, 
and Lister pressed against the bushes to look for it. They seemed 
to melt away, and he fell through headlong. Before he could 
understand what had happened to him he heard the returning 
footsteps of his friend, and his growl of disgust when he found no 
one awaiting him. He walked away, and Lister picked himself up. 

He saw that what had seemed from the other side an impene- 
trable wall of tangle was at the point where he stood only a screen of 
bushes stuck into the ground, most skilfully interlaced with flowers 
and creepers. The bushes had sprung back again and looked as 
solid as before. 

All around him the tangle rose thick and high under the great 
trees, save where a tiny path ran straight ahead for a few yards 
and then turned abruptly round a huge cotton-wood. He followed 
it cautiously. It twisted apparently aimlessly again and again, 
and at each turn was crossed by a festoon of white feathers and 
bits of cloth. Round a large rock covered with ferns he came 
upon a stone upright in the middle of the path. In front lay the 
body of a decapitated white sheep, and a hollow on the top was filled 
with its blood. 

At the sight of the altar he stopped. He knew that he had 
stumbled on the sanctuary of a fetish, and a great one, as the 
value of the offering showed. 

An egg, inexpensive and easily procured, carries out sufficiently 
the principle of the sacrifice of life to satisfy the smaller demons. 
To propitiate the greatest among the gods a sterner offering than 
the sheep is necessary, but this seldom comes to light, for on dis- 
covery the Government will hang the priests on the temple’s site. 

Beyond the altar the path ran abruptly into an open space 
cleared of forest and bushes and with the ground beaten as hard 
as marble. Lister stopped and lay down behind a fallen palm- 
oil tree, hiding among the ferns growing from its stem. He felt 
nervous and uneasy, and the fall of a branch set his heart beating. 
In the centre of the space he saw a small circular building made of 
mud. Though the temple appeared deserted, he feared to approach. 
He was in the act of rising when there arose from the shrine a thin 
tuneless chant, then a low cry, and then a piercing yell. After 
five minutes that seemed an age, three men came forth, and passing 
close to him slipped noiselessly into the forest. Still he kept quiet, 
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vaguely feeling that something sinister was before him; but the 
silence was not disturbed, and he was rising to go when a little 
figure clad from head to foot ina scarlet cloth emerged and squatted 
motionless. In the gathering gloom it resembled a monstrous 
fungus. It began to shuffle blindly towards him. The evening 
seemed to darken and a queer whisper to run through the forest. 
Fear came upon him. He crawled away until he had gained a 
turn in the path and then took to his heels. He burst through 
the screen, only pausing to see that it was again in position, and, 
sweating coldly ran back to the camp, where he steadied his 
nerves with a whisky and soda. 

That night, as they smoked late in the moonlight, he felt a 
strange reluctance to speak about the little adventure of the after- 
noon, and before he could decide Sadoc Sam slipped out of the 
darkness and stood before them. He brought important news. 
That very afternoon he had learnt that the arms were hidden in 
Manpong, a village known to the white men as No. 3. None sus- 
pected his knowledge, and this time he swore that success was. 
assured. 

His report delivered, he disappeared. Neither of the two 
men spoke for some time. Ferrers was planning the morning’s 
expedition, wondering what he should say to the Governor if it- 
were again fruitless, and at intervals allowing himself to indulge 
in a hope of success. His junior was troubling over something 
that had troubled him the whole evening, but on which light was 
at last breaking. 

‘Have you ever heard a voice like that man’s before?’ he 
asked. 

‘Sadoc Sam’s? No, it’s a beast of a voice, like a man speaking 
with his mouth full of suet. It’s uncommon for a negro to have 
such a thick, oily voice. It’s irritating, but he’s a good clerk, 
and what I should do without him I don’t know.’ 

‘I don’t think that there can be another voice like that about: 
here,’ said Lister earnestly, ‘and it’s been troubling me the whole 
evening. Now let me tell you something that happened to me 
this afternoon after we parted.’ And he narrated carefully what 
be had seen. ‘Now,’ he concluded, ‘the thing that has been 
bothering me is that voice from the temple. It was evidently 
the voice of the red figure; it was the same muffled oily voice 
as Sadoc Sam’s. Suppose, just suppose for one instant, that it 
was Sadoc Sam. No, don’t say it’s out of the question, but just 
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consider it. You know nothing of the man except that he turned 
up in the nick of time to fill your last clerk’s place.’ 

‘He has no end of influence with the natives, though, and he is 
a capital clerk,’ said Ferrers. ‘I have only to give the orders and 
they are obeyed.’ 

* He’s all that, no doubt, but remember he alone knows all our 
plans. Another thing: those men I saw come out of the fetish 
house were chiefs. What’s to prevent him giving information of 
our intended raids on their villages, and naturally off go the arms ?’ 

Ferrers smoked hard. ‘Then Sadoc Sam is a fetish man, I 
suppose,” he said at last. 

‘ Fetish priest, scholar, Ashanti spy, and clever man. Meets the 
chiefs at that shrine. Makes a great ceremony. Tells our plans 
and takes his fees. Fat ones too. Thanks to him, those arms 
have been dodging about the four villages under our noses the 
whole time. He’s a clever chap.’ 

Ferrers nodded. He knew the prevailing ignorance and the 
well-founded terror of the fetish. No doubt the people must know 
what was going on, but he knew that they would be delighted at 
the white man’s being fooled. He felt Lister had reason. 

‘Yes,’ he said, rising, ‘he’s a clever chap, but it won’t do. 
I'll arrest him at once.’ 

‘Don’t do that,’ said Lister earnestly; ‘ you have no proofs, 
We'll do better, and with any luck will have both him and. those 
infernal arms by this time to-morrow. Send for him now and say 
that we have decided to raid No. 3 village to-morrow at daybreak. 
This is what I propose.’ He bent forward towards Ferrers and 
whispered. ‘I'll go armed,’ he concluded, ‘and take Quashie, 
as it was. through him all this trouble came about. Now, send for 
Sadoc Sam.’ 

Though sounding paradoxical, it is true that in West Africa 
the darkest deeds are done on the lightest nights. When there is 
no moon, primitive people retire to bed early, for they know that in 
the darkness no one is safe from the ghosts and devils; and also 
the deadly snake which stretches itself across the paths—the 
silent highwayman of the forest—is a factor to be reckoned with. 
But when the moon is at its full they hold their dances and festivities, 
and gather at each other’s houses to make merry while its light 
lasts. 

. These are the nights that the fetish chooses for its celebrations 
and the meeting of its worshippers. 
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That night the moon was near the full, but before she was 
high enough to cast her rays on to the clearing round the fetish 
hut Lister and bis servant, Quashie, lay hidden at the end of the 
path. Slowly she rose above the great trees, and the clearing 
became as light as day. Nothing moved, and the temple appeared 
silent and deserted. A great cotton-wood tree threw its shadow 
right up to the building, and along it, holding Quashie by the 
wrist, Lister crawled. They reached the wall, and lay close against it. 

All was quiet, save that far away the faint clattering of dancing 
drums marked the scene of some native festivity. Swarms of fire- 
flies danced out of the bushes, and a little porcupine ran into the 
moonlight, then taking fright bristled its quills and rustled back 
into shelter. 

The minutes dragged heavily, for they seemed to have been 
there a long time, when a crimson light shone through the crannies 
of the wall, and Lister, carefully enlarging a crevice, looked in. He 
saw a compound with walls evidently of great thickness, for they 
were hollowed out below, but above projected balcony-like. Four 
men crouched on the floor with their backs towards him. The 
red light came from the wali furthest from him, and standing in 
its full glare with one arm raised was the scarlet figure he had 
seen the previous evening. He drew back from his spy-hole just 
as a voice, which made him smile, rose in incantation, and a 
sound like the sweeping of a broom along a fioor told him that feet 
were shuffling in the fetish dance. 

Quashie’s teeth began to chatter, but they stopped at his 
master’s whispered threat. ‘What's he saying?’ whispered 
Lister. 

‘Oh, sah,’ replied Quashie, quivering, ‘ he sing to the fetish.’ 

Cautiously Lister again put his eye to the hole. The song had 
ceased as suddenly as it had begun, and the silence hung heavy. 
The moon, now sailing high above them, threw down a flood of 
light, making the red light pale and dim. 

The shrouded figure stepped forward and picked up a basket. 
As he did so the red robe fell from him, and Lister laughed noiselessly. 
Taking a live white fowl from the basket and holding it in both 
hands, he tore the head from the body, which he lifted on high. 
Once more Quashie’s teeth chattered. ‘ What’s he saying now?’ 
Lister asked, with his mouth close to the boy’s ear. 

‘He is calling on the fetish, sah, to come and drink the blood.’ 
‘Don’t dare make a sound, but keep your ears open, or I'll 
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kill you. I mean it, mind.’ Quashie buried his face in his hands, 
and his master again turned to his spy-hole. 

The figures in front of him might have been made of wood. 

Sadoc Sam, dropping his rich robe, stood nude, in his hand a 
knife. Lister felt that the climax was approaching, and that the 
next few minutes would tell him whether his suspicions were 
correct. 

The four quiet figures moved uneasily. They covered their 
faces, bent their heads to the ground, while the watcher ground his 
teeth in excitement. 

The priest, uttering hoarse cries, louder and louder as each 
was uttered till they resembied the furious crying of some tortured 
beast, leapt into the air and gashed his arms and thighs till the 
blood ran in streams. With a yell that seemed to tear his soul 
from his body, he drew the knife right across his chest and fell 
prone. 

Dim memories of long-forgotten Sundays enlivened by the 
narrative of Elijah and the priests of Baal recurred strongly to 
Lister. He caught Quashie by the neck, and in his excitement 
pressed hard, but the boy did not move. He heard his own heart 
thumping like a drum in the stillness. The leaves of the forest 
seemed to stop rustling, expectant of the answer to the appeal of 
the blood-stained figure shining in the moonlight. 

The answer came. Lister’s hair stood on end and the sweat 
poured from him. From what seemed a vast distance, and from a 
great height, a small thin voice cried one short sentence. 

The red light went out, and again silence shut down as a heavy 
cloud drifted over the moon. 

‘If you make one sound,’ Lister whispered, ‘only one, I'll 
strangle you. Wait, they’re beginning to move. Keep still.’ 

Four men emerged from the temple and in silence walked off, one 
behind the other, into the forest. 

He looked again. Sadoc Sam was standing upright. An old 
woman had appeared apparently from nowhere and was washing 
his wounds. Then, with the priest leaning heavily upon her, 
she too left the hut and was lost in the shadows. 

John Lister rosé ap trembling and wiped the sweat from his 
face. Wher he pulled the unhappy Quashie to his feet the 
terrified boy fell down, and for some time could not stand. He 
wept quietly but copiously all the way back to the village, refusing 
comfort. 
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‘When Mr. Sadoc Sam cut himself, did you hear what he said, 
Quashie ? ’ asked Lister. 

‘Yes, sah,’ sobbed Quashie ; ‘ he called his fetish, since he won’t 
hear him, to see how he cut himself for his sake, and ask him to 
come down, and then, oh then,’ said Quashie with bitter tears— 
‘oh, then he come!’ 

‘ And did you hear that little voice ?’ 

Quashie stood still. 

‘Oh, massa, that be him, and I hear him, now I die, for no man 
hear that and live.’ 

‘ Never mind that,’ said Lister, quite oblivious for the time being 
to poor Quashie’s feelings; ‘ what did it say ?’ 

‘Go to Osu, go to Osu, go to Osu.’ 

One more question. ‘Who were the four men who came out 
of the house ? Don’t be so frightened—who were they ?’ 

‘ The chiefs of the four villages, sah.’ 

‘ And was the chief of Osu there ?’ 

‘Yes, sah, I see him, and now, sah, I die! To-morrow, sah, 
I wake up dead.’ And Quashie cried more miserably than ever. 

Fearing that his nervous terrors would betray them, Lister 
took him off to the guard-room to sleep, telling him he would be 
safe among the soldiers. 

* After all, Quashie,’ he said, when he left him, ‘ you were not 
the only one. The chiefs heard the fetish speak and so did I.’ 

‘No, sah,’ said Quashie, ‘ the fetish man make his friends safe, 
and the fetish not touch white man, sah. It be only me, sah;’ and, 
unable to eat his evening meal, he sat on his sleeping-mat to await 
execution. 

‘And so,’ Lister said to Ferrers, ‘ we will start off ostensibly 
for No. 3 village and turn off to Osu at the last moment. It’s only 
a couple of hours between the two. Quashie is in the guard- 
room and Mr. Sadoc Sam shall march with us. Here’s luck to 
to-morrow,’ he concluded, draining his tumbler. ‘May you have 
the pleasure of writing a very different report to the Governor in 
the evening.’ 

He departed to his quarters, leaving Ferrers divided between 
satisfaction at the expected seizure of the arms and annoyance 
at the loss of the services of Sadoc Sam and at the difficulty he 
knew he would experience in replacing him. 

At sunrise the Haussas were ready, and the white men stood 
by their hammocks, but Sadoc Sam was missing. Every moment 
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was of importance, and while they were chafing at the delay an old 
crone slowly came up to them. 

She explained that she was the missing man’s mother, and 
that her son was too ill with fever to come. 

Lister turned to Quashie. ‘Go back with this woman and 
tell him,’ he said, ‘ that he must come. H* shall have a hammock 
if he can’t walk, but come he must, and at once.’ 

Quashie, who had not yet got over his surprise at finding him- 
self still alive, ran off and returned in a few minutes to report that 
Mr. Sadoc Sam was coming. 

‘I dare say the poor devil is pretty sore after last night,’ said 
Lister, ‘ but it won’t do to leave him behind. Things are far tos 
serious for us to run any risks.’ 

‘ There’s no need,’ said Ferrers; ‘ here he comes.’ 

Swathed like a mummy in a thick cloth, Sadoc Sam lay open- 
eyed on his back. Half-unconscious, he did not notice that they 
were not travelling the path he had supposed. Not till the huts of 
Osu showed in the forest did he realise where they were. Then, as 
the soldiers made a rush for the village his hammock men dropped 
him by the path’s side and tore after them. 

There was no need for the white men to hurry now, and they 
followed quietly. If the arms really were there, they could not 
be moved in a moment, and Osu was but a small village. 

The Haussas quickly searched each hut, brushing the scared 
villagers aside. The chief rushed out, and was snapped up by 
the sergeant and brought before Ferrers. His courage departed 
when he saw the white men, and he fell on his knees. Before they 
could ask the question he pointed to a large hut standing by itself, 
half hidden by bushes and with the fetish strings stretched before 
the door. 

The Haussas jumped for it, the strings were pulled down, the 
door was burst open with a blow from a carbine, and the long 
search was over. 

Ferrers and John Lister sat down on a couple of provision 
boxes while the carriers formed up in a double line. The arms 
were portioned out and made into bundles. Each man lifted his 
load on to his head, and escorted by six soldiers they set off on 
their return journey, whilst in front marched the chief of the village 
with bound hands. 

‘ Breakfast here,’ said Ferrers cheerfully, ‘then back to report 
good news at last. What's all that noise, sergeant ?’ 
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‘Captain Lister’s boy trying to steal the guns, sah,’ said the 
sergeant with a grin, and Quashie came up quarrelling fiercely 
with a Haussa, and clinging tightly to a long flint-lock. 

‘Oh, that’s all right,’ said Lister; ‘ we said he could have one. 
Well, Quashie, you’ve got it ?’ 

‘ Yes, sah,’ said Quashie, brandishing his weapon, ‘I got him all 
right.’ 

‘Don’t you think,’ said Ferrers, ‘ you had better have a shorter 
one ?’ wondering how Quashie proposed to lift this enormous 
length of gas-pipe to his shoulder. 

‘No, sah, I take this one, if his end burst plenty room cut him 
down, sah.’ 

‘Room for a dozen bursts from the look of it, but that’s your 
business. Get breakfast now as quick as you can.’ 

They were both tired and hungry, but as Ferrers was lifting 
the first morsel to his lips he dropped it. ‘Good heavens,’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘ what’s become of Sadoc Sam ?’ 

The hammock men were quietly looting the houses and professed 
to have altogether forgotten what had become of the hammock. 
When the white men reached the spot where it lay they found 
it empty, but spots along the path showed which way the occupant 
had gone. 

‘He’s making his point like a hunted fox, poor devil,’ said 
Lister, ‘ heading back to the temple, sore in mind and body. Come 
on, never mind breakfast.’ 

They followed the track along which Sadoc Sam had fled, 
leaving a trail of blood-spots behind him. Though they covered 
mile after mile at a swinging trot, they reached the withered patch 
without a sight of the fugitive, but on the patch itself was a blood- 
stained bandage caught in the thorns. 

The hammock men and boys, afraid to go further, stopped, 
but the white men and Haussas pushed through the screen and tore 
along the path to the shrine. 

On one side Lister found a doorway so low that he was obliged 
to crawl through on hands and knees. The place looked smaller 
and altogether different in the daylight. It seemed empty, and 
yet he felt sure that the fugitive had entered and was there. 

The red cloth hung against the opposite wall, and brushing it 
aside he found an opening. He squeezed himself in and found the 
wall was hollow. He turned, and his forehead struck against the 
dead body of Sadoc Sam swinging by its neck from a beam. 
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The soldiers cut it down and carried it into the open. It was 
scored and gashed all over with shallow cuts, some of old standing, 
some half healed, while those inflicted the night before were still 
wet. 

The walls were but a shell, the passage between them ran right 
round the building. A little chamber in which a small person 
might lie concealed, and reached by a rude ladder, was hidden in 
the upper wall, and Lister easily reconstructed to his senior the 
events of the previous night. 

‘The red light came from the mouth of the passage,’ he said. 
‘Here’s the lantern. I wonder where he got the red glass from ? 
The voice came from the little room. That’s plain. I wonder 
who that was—someone small and someone we don’t know.’ 

‘Sah,’ said Quashie, who had ventured to approach and was 
standing by open-mouthed, ‘I think that was his mother, the old 
woman who said this morning Mr. Sadoc Sam was ill. When he 
go out by night she go too.’ 

‘Well, she had an easier part than he had,’ said Lister, as 
he looked at the poor scarred body. ‘He earned his money, 
any way.’ 

‘Perhaps so,’ said Ferrers quietly, ‘ but in these matters great 
trials reap great rewards. The fetish has got his treasure-chest 
not far off, and I shouldn’t mind having a look at it.’ 

They sent off the body to the village, and made a long search, 
but found nothing save a few old rags, though they carefully 
explored every nook and cranny. 

‘It’s getting late,’ said Ferrers, as they gave it up, ‘ and it’s 
time for the last act in the play. How shall we do it? Blow the 
place up or pull it down? Pull it down, I think.’ 

“It seems almost a pity,’ said Lister, ‘ to destroy a curiosity like 
this. The Coast is getting so civilised now that there can’t be 
many of these shrines left.’ 

‘There are hundreds, and, even if this were the last, down it 
must come,’ said Ferrers with decision. ‘It’s a wicked fetish 
and it has given no end of trouble. We must get the boys in and 
then down with it.’ 

‘Very well, I will tell the corporal to fetch them,’ said Lister. 
‘ These natives suspect the fetish has no power over white men, and 
think if they act under compulsion they won’t be punished either.’ 

The soldiers and hammock-men hurried up, carrying long lines 
of ‘tie-tie,’ toughest and most lissome of native vines. They 
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stretched them round the temple, took hold of the ends and mightily 
hauled. The mud walls swung and cracked. The men shouted 
and hauled again. The walls split and fell in a dusty ruin. The 
temple was demolished, and Ferrers knew that after the next rainy 
season the forest would again cover its site. 

They turned to go, when Lister saw beneath his foot the gleam 
of a golden bracelet. He stooped and picked it up. An hour’s 
search among the ruins produced hundreds of golden ornaments— 
rings, bracelets, chains, brooches, anklets, and pins of great weight 
and fine workmanship. Besides these there were a great quantity 
of ‘aggrey’’ and other valuable beads, and many little brass boxes 
filled with gold-dust and nuggets. Nor was that the whole of the 
find. There yet remained a large ruby cross, probably the spoil 
of some pirate ship of olden days. 

The fall of the temple had broken open the treasure-chamber 
of the fetish, and a rich spoil it was. 

‘I told you, said Ferrers, laying his hand on Lister’s arm, 
‘that if the penalties were great the rewards were great in pro- 
portion. The Government will be a good many pounds richer 
over this, for it does not recognise any next of kin to a fetish. 
Well ! we’ve got the arms, the man’s dead, the temple is destroyed, 
and besides, there’s all this treasure. The Governor will be 
pleased.’ 

They turned to go. 

‘It seems a great pity to give it all up,’ said Lister, staring 
at the great heap of gold glittering in the last rays of the afternoon 
sun. ‘What right have the Government to it? We found it. 
It’s ours. Just look at that big chain!’ 

‘No,’ said Ferrers, shortly, ‘it’s not ours, and we won’t touch 
it. It’s the price of that poor devil’s blood, and the Government 
shall have it. Come on back to camp.’ 

W. H. Apams, 
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WANTED, MORE KNOWLEDGE. 


It was my lot a few weeks ago to have to search the records of the 
Sussex Quarter Sessions in the middle of the Seventeenth Century 
for certain specific pieces of information, which it is needless to 
say that I did not find; but in the course of my search I came 
across a few sidelights upon the manners and customs of our 
ancestors, which may perhaps prove interesting to readers. The 
study of old records, even of the least important transactions, 
is a very fascinating amusement, and only four things are necessary 
for it : permission, some acquaintance with oJd handwriting, a good 
magnifying glass, and a plentiful stock of patience. 

Yet I know nothing which so completely brings home to a 
non-antiquarian reader his utter ignorance of the details of the 
daily life of a past even so near to us as the seventeenth century. 
What the minute books do not tell would be so infinitely more 
interesting than what they do tell. One finds oneself craving 
to know what the court house at Arundel or East Grinstead was 
like ; at what hour the justices met ; whether they adjourned for 
dinner ; whether they usually got over the business in one day, 
as these records seem to indicate. When we read that Edmund 
Pellatt, tithing man (sort of parish constable) of Felpham, has spent 
thirty-one shillings in carrying John Mittell alias Milton to the 
Common Gaol (presumably at Horsham), and it is ordered that 
‘a tax’ be made on the parish of Felpham to repay the said Edmund 
thirty-one shillings, what I want to know is how the said John was 
carried ; was he handcuffed ? was he tied on to a led horse or strapped 
on behind Edmund ? how did that thirty-one shillings go? was 
there a lock-up in the village of Felpham or anywhere else on the 
way? If there wasn’t a lock-up it was very unreasonable of the 
justices to be continually fining constables ‘for letting a rogue 
escape,’ ‘for taking two rogues and not punishing them according 
to law’ and the like. So far as I can make out, a constable was 
supposed to know ‘a rogue’ by the mere look of him, and to act 
accordingly. ‘ Having flown over many knavish professions,’ says 
Autolycus of himself, ‘ he settled only in rogue.’ The whole of the 
third scene of the third act of ‘Much Ado about Nothing’ is a 
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treatise on the methods of constables in dealing with rogues, though 
I do not think that the word rogue occursinit. The great frequency 
of ‘escapes’ recorded in the Sussex documents thoroughly bears 
out Dogberry’s instructions to George Seacoal. Inter alia I note 
two things on this point; I met no ‘ parish constables’ by name, 
only ‘ constables of hundreds ’"—men who evidently had their work 
cut out for them : again I met no ‘rates’ ; what we call a rate the 
justices always called a ‘ tax.’ 

The Sussex Quarter Sessions were held at the’ several centres 
of Lewes, Horsham, East Grinstead, Petworth, Chichester, Arundel, 
and more rarely at Steyning or Midhurst. As a rule there was a 
sessions for the three western Rapes at Arundel or Chichester, and 
for the eastern at Lewes : these would be held within a day or two 
of each other, and it is very rare for a justice to be present at both, 
though it does occur. The number of justices usually present is 
very small ; six is an average number for the period 1640-1660 ; the 
same names occur over and over again as if their owners were the 
only active magistrates in the county ; some new names crop up 
during the Commonwealth, but that may only be because the older 
active magistrates had died. None of the leading Royalist Sussex 
families are represented at all. The records are contained in 
three sets of books, one for recognisances, one for indictments 
and presentments, and one a minute book for administrative 
business. It is the two latter that are interesting. But adminis- 
trative business is often noted in the indictment book, and criminal 
business often flows over into the minute book proper. The 
first half of each page of the indictment books, or rather more, 
is taken up with indictments ; then follow the ‘ presentations of the 
Grand Enquest’ (jury), to which the names of the jurors are some- 
times appended. They are admirably written as a rule, and during 
the period mentioned there seem to be only three or at most four 
clerks’ hands at work ; occasionally (perhaps through the illness 
of a regular clerk) one page is written in a strange hand; as a 
rule William Alcock, Clerk of the Peace, keeps the administrative 
minute book with a comparatively modern but not so clear a hand 
as the unnamed clerk of the indictments. The famous abbrevia- 
tions of the true ‘court-hand’ are almost wholly wanting, save 
when Latin sentences and formule occur. These, to my surprise, 
are rare. Mr. Hamilton’s delightful and humorous analysis of 
the Devon records (‘ Quarter Sessions from Elizabeth to Anne,’ 
published in 1878) had prepared me for some very choice dog 
52—2 
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Latin ; but of this I found hardly any—certainly nothing to rival 
his immortal poacher who was run in for the offence ‘ claudendi ! 
unum woodcocke cum hayllshott.’ Sussex poachers are less 
venturesome, though John Stone of Brighton and John Pellett 
(quite a good name considering his ammunition) were both fined 
for killing pigeons ‘ with hayllshott.’ The entry evidently points 
to a time when it was a low thing to kill birds with a ‘ hand gun.’ 
On the other hand, John Martin of Slaugham, husbandman, is 
surprisingly modern ; he is indicted for keeping of a ferrett and a 
nette ; he pleads not guilty, puts himself upon his country, then, 
just as you expect a record sentence, ‘it is commanded by the 
sheriff that he do not omit, &c., &c.,’ and the whole thing ends in 
a blaze of etceteras. 

Two things surprise one throughout ; there is no actual sentence 
of hanging recorded, though there is an ominous omission to record 
(except in a few cases) any sentence on sheep-stealers or horse- 
stealers, who are by far the most common class of felons, even 
when the word ‘convicted’ is added. Did the Sussex justices, 
contrary to the usual practice of Quarter Sessions, send all such 
cases to the Assizes? On the other hand, ‘ prayed his book and 
was burnt in the hand’ (7.e. pleaded his clergy and proved it by 
reading a verse of Scripture) is a constant entry in the case of perscns 
convicted for capital felonies. A woman convicted of such could 
not claim to be a clerk but she ‘ prayed her book and pleaded the 
Statute,’ z.e. the Statute of 21 Jac. I., which put women on an 
equality with men in respect to ‘ benefit of clergy,’ a branch of 
jurisprudence which, Mr. Blackstone says, ‘extracted by noble 
alchemy rich medicines out of poisonous ingredients.’ 

There, again, there is so much that one would give anything to 
know. He orshe is burntin the hand, branded, thatis, on the ‘ brawn 
of the thumb’ with the letter T for thief; but (a) by whom ? was the 
common hangman alwaysin attendance ? (8) Was it done in court ? 
If not, where and when? (y) Was it, as in the eighteenth century, 
a mere formality and done with acold iron?? Other sentences 


1 Mr. Hamilton explains that the clerk in this case probably translated the 
Devonshire pronunciation of ‘shooting’ (with the fluted ‘ i’) by the Latin word 


for ‘to shut.’ 

2 Among curiosities incident to benefit of clergy one may note that a bigamus 
(not a bigamist in the modern sense, but a man who had married two successive 
wives or one widow) was unable to claim it—but why? Also that a peer who 
cannot read is by 1 Edw. VI. to be judged, decreed, taken, and ured to all intents, 
constructions, and purposes as a clerk convict, but may make his purgation 


without burning in the hand. 
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such as ‘whipt’ are constantly, though by no means regularly, 
recorded. 

More curious still is the almost total absence of any reference, 
direct or indirect, to the state of war or to the temper of the country 
during the Commonwealth and Protectorate. The dates continue 
to be reckoned, right down to the 12th Jan. 164, from the year 
Domini Regis Caroli, with all his titles down to Fid. Def. added 
thereto. Eighteen days after that meeting the Defender of the 
Faith ascended to Heaven ; and the next sessions is simply dated 
‘ Anno Domini 1649,’ and so on till 1660, when ‘ 12 Car. II. ’ resumes 
its lawful place. True, George Butterwick, Gent., ‘ of the kingdom 
of Ireland,’ gets 5/. granted him in 1642 and 10/. more in 1648 
‘in respect of his great losses in that kingdom’ ; probably he was 
a victim of the Ulster massacre of 1641. True also, we appoint 
every year a ‘ treasurer for maimed soldiers ’ as well as a ‘ treasurer 
for charitable uses,’ but we had been doing so at least from 
Elizabeth’s time: once there is a wholesale presentation of fifteen 
parishes in the western Rapes, ‘for not paying their “ quarteridge 
money ” for maimed soldiers and charitable uses.’ Each hundred 
had apparently a collector of such moneys, as well as one for the 
money leviable for the repairs of bridges. But there is no account 
of the actual pensions paid to the maimed soldiers. There are a 
few, a very few, entries of a distinctly Puritan character from 
1650 onwards, as when (in 1653) John Sefton, clerk, is indicted for 
reading the Common Prayer Book at Slindon, and John Harrison, 
clerk, the same, though the place of his offence is not specified. 
‘Prophaning the Lordes Day’ and ‘Prophane swearing’ un- 
doubtedly are more frequent in the second than in the first half of 
the period. John Bray was twice in trouble for the former offence ; 
and once he ‘ prophaned’ the eighth of July as well, for, being no 
sportsman, he hunted a hare on it. He seems to have had a fond- 
ness for Sunday sport, for five months later he induced seven other 
persons to assist him in tracking a hare in the snow on the Lord’s 
Day. ‘Playing truant on the Lord’s Day’ means, I presume, 
absence from church ; the Commonwealth Government had repealed 
the penalties of the Act of Uniformity, but ordered that you must 
attend some Christian worship on the Lord’s Day. ‘ Driving 
cattle through Steyning on the Lord’s Day,’ on an indictment, 
suggests that the indictor might have forgotten the Scriptural 
precept about ‘ leading an ox to water.’ But such occurs more than 
once upon these records as an offence, and Cromwell once prohibited 
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the exercise of horses on the Lord’s Day. The word ‘Sabbath’ 
does not occur in either book. One regrets to notice that John 
Mason, clerk, already in trouble about a bastardy order, paid two 
sums of six and eightpence to the poor of Tarring for prophane 
swearing; and William Penyfold of Fletching was indicted for 
“ swearing four oaths in the parish of Fletching.’ 

Now one reads a great deal in serious histories about the instruc- 
tions given by the Protector to the Majors-General in 1655. These 
were godly soldiers, one in each of eleven districts, who were to 
patrol the roads, suppress Royalist conspiracies and alehouses, 
and generally to make the people of England virtuous by means 
of 6,000 mounted police and a tax of ten per cent. on all Royalists. 
The Sussex Major-General was Goffe, drysalter and regicide, son 
of a Sussex parson. He had two Royalist brothers, and tradition 
says that this did not make him more lenient. But you may search 
the record books of the winter of 1655 and the following spring and 
summer in vain for any trace of extra repression. The greatest 
sweep of unlicensed alehouses is made in January 1654, when 
the Protectorate was a month old, when twelve persons in the 
town of Lewes alone were presented for keeping such houses. 
But hardly a sessions passes throughout the period without an 
indictment of somebody for the offence. Poor Widow Morris of 
Petworth perhaps came off worst ; she was run in for ‘ an unlicensed 
or at least a disorderly’ alehouse ; and she was first ordered ‘ to 
produce her license to be examined before four justices according 
to law’ and then ‘in case she have any license, to stand suppressed 
for disorder.’ So they got her either with one barrel or the 
other. 

Presentations for nuisances are very common ; indictments rare : 
you could present a whole parish or a whole Rape—a whole county, 
I suppose, if you pleased : I doubt if you could indict more than 
an individual; it is proverbial that you can’t indict a whole 
nation. The inhabitants of Chichester are ‘ presented for a common 
bridge in St. Bartholomew’s’; the clerk supposes that you will 
know that this means ‘for not repairing the bridge.’ What, by 
the way, are the ‘clappers’ of a bridge? Three persons by name 
‘and other the landowners whom it concerns are presented for not 
repairing the clappers and hand-rails of a bridge in the parish of 
Ashurst.’ But the most common nuisances are connected with 
floods: ‘the inhabitants of Littlehampton for a nuisance in not 
raising the common highway from Arundel to Rustington’ (a 
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large duty for one small fishing village to carry out) ‘ being often 
overflowed with water:’ men are constantly in trouble ‘for not 
scouring their ditches to take the water out of such and such a 
highway :’ ‘John James of Aldingbourne for stopping the water- 
course there with flood gates, whereby thirty acres of the land of 
Thomas Peachy, called marsh ground . . .” [aposiopesis]. 

Two of the most constant and most curious entries are indict- 
ments of individuals for ‘ continuing a cottage’ and for ‘ receiving 
an inmate.’ These puzzled me much at first. One can ‘ continue’ 
a chronicle, or one’s dinner, but how a cottage ? Soon I discovered 
that ‘erecting and continuing’ is an offence; Richard, Viscount 
Lumley, was twice indicted for this at Arundel in 1653. At 
last there came along Edward Kidd of Barcombe, who had been 
‘erecting of a cottage for dwelling, and enclosing part of the waste 
and common highway in the parish of Barcombe, not having four 
acres of land, and continuing the same for the space of six months.’ 
Then I perceived that the record spoke to me of a statute of 
Henry VIII., which, in the supposed interest of arable versus 
pasture land, says that no dwelling house shall be erected without 
four acres of land attached to it. ‘Receiving an inmate,’ an 
offence of which widows are most commonly guilty, is apparently 
a violation of an old statute of Edward I. against ‘ such as do lodge 
strangers in the uplandish towns, for whom they are not able to 
answer.’ Other fine specimens of grand-maternal government 
are the cases of Elizabeth Butcher of Rudgwick ‘ for using the art 
of a mercer without a license for the space of five months,’ of a miller 
‘for using the trade of a miller without having been apprenticed 
thereto,’ and of two Lewes tailors, one a ‘ regrator of butter ’ and the 
other who had ‘ forestalled the market by buying two bushell of 
beans from John Wolving.’ One thought that ‘ forestalling and 
regrating ’ had been left behind in the middle ages. 

Another somewhat puzzling series of entries refers to presenta- 
tions of batches of people ‘for not working on the highways, and 
making default so many days.’ This seems to have been a corvée 
attaching to the ownership of a particular tenement; otherwise 
why do we have to fine for such neglect and default a butcher, 
a shoemaker, a sawyer, and a widow in the same batch with two 
husbandmen ? In the same connection ‘ the inhabitants of Kingston 
came into court and a day was given them to repair the church- 
yard of Ferring, namely the 24th June next, and to certify thereof 
at Michaelmas sessions under a penalty of 5/.’ There has evidently 
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been a sort of ‘inquest of churchyards’ in the year 1653, for the 
inhabitants of Preston and Poling are in the same case. 

Crimes of violence are on the whole rare. Assault and battery 
is of course much the commonest. T. Rowell of Midhurst in January 
1655 assaulted and battered Jane Illegible and ‘imprisoned her 
twenty hours’; Rowell is described as a ‘ pipe-maker ’—perhaps 
of leaden or wooden pipes and spouts, hardly of tobacco pipes or 
earthenware drain-pipes, the last of which were, I think, then un- 
known. John Goring is found ‘net guilty of an assault on Mary 
Willis and aequitted convicted.’ It was evidently a serious case, 
for he was twice remanded, and the words ‘ not’ and ‘ acquitted’ 
are erased as above in the final entry. But he was acquitted of a 
contemporaneous assault on John Willis. John Snagg (Sussexicé = 
Snail) assaulted Thomas Hull and then caused the said Thomas 
to be falsely imprisoned. Theft, however, is the commonest of all 
felonies and theft in all its branches, though ‘ petit larceny ’ is the 
only modern term at all common. Nicholas Sanders is ‘ whipt ’ for 
stealing eight hogg-pudings [? black puddings], value elevenpence ; 
in the next line he is whipt again for stealing two more, value eight- 
pence ; perhaps these were larger hoggpuddings—at any rate they 
were spelt with two d’s. Dorothy Burgis is whipt for a goose and 
a gander, value 5d. (cheap) ; but, when one is further accused of 
stealing a pigg, “ignoramus,’ there is, we presume, no evidence. 
Benjamin Reynolds was whipt for taking that delicious old tool a 
hedging-bill, not yet (thank Heaven) superseded by any steam hedge 
clipper. But how could one steal, as Edward Gilbert was alleged to 
have stolen, two beehives, value eightpence from a person unknown ? 
How could Simon Young, Anne his wife, Thomas Young and 
Mary his wife manage to steal nine shillings and tuppence from a 
person unknown? Or rather, how could they be convicted of the 
same? Did they confess, when the nine and tuppence had burned 
a hole in theiz quadrilateral conscience? Or was the person 
unknown someone whose name the justices wished to conceal ? 
I was always vainly hoping to meet an assault and battery upon 
a person unknown. I was much puzzled by the low value often 
set upon sheep and other frequent subjects of theft ; ‘ for purposes 
of larceny’ a sheep, which must have been worth on an average 
7s. 6d., is often valued at ninepence. The explanation is that 
you couldn’t be hanged for less than a shilling theft, and in 
the cases cited the justices did not always want you to be 
hanged. But did they arbitrarily reduce the price of the sheep, 
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or was it the merciful nature of the indictor that fixed its 
value so low? Taking money ‘extorsively’ is a crime to which 
officials are peculiarly given. Richard Aylwin of Midhurst ‘ one 
of the coroners for this county’ took ‘3I. 6s. 8d. extorsively 
from John Raply’; he confessed, submitted, and was discharged 
by fine. Richard Wymark, one of the overseers of the poor, was 
fined for keeping his own father for over a year out of the ‘ tax for 
the poor.’ Trespass and ‘ breaking a man’s close’ ‘ per se vel per 
servos quadrupedes bipedesve,’ as Carlyle said, is perhaps the 
commonest of all offences; but is evidently treated as a mis- 
demeanour and not a mere cause of civil action. It is apparently 
always presumed that you do it with some malicious or felonious 
intent. John Smith does it in order to cut forty shillingsworth 
of wood belonging to Richard Akehurst ; he is whipt. Slander is 
not common : John Sengrove of Petworth yeoman ‘ used words, &c., 
that William Pellett was a murderer, and had struck Richard 
Gawler that hedied.’ The still rarer crime of perjury occurs only 
once, alleged against Edward Jenner and his wife. ‘ Unlawful 
assemblies ’ are not uncommon ; it may have been easier to define 
one, before Professor Dicey’s book was written, than it is now. 
Eleven named men of Northchapell are indicted for a riotous and 
unlawful assembly ; ‘Thomas Loveland and others unknown’ for 
the same. Loveland, by the way, had been guilty not only of an 
unlawful assembly but of a trespass on the land of one of the actually 
sitting justices, John Beauchamp, and of an assault and battery. 
He is fined separate sums for all three ; probably it was a riot to 
* pull down enclosures ’ and John Beauchamp was a landgrabber. 
One rises from a perusal of such documents with an unquench- 
able thirst for more knowledge; sometimes one is tempted to 
wonder if the justices themselves or the very clerk who made the 
record knew exactly what was going on, whether they realised 
how antiquated and how impossible of execution was the law 
they were administering. When in doubt they seem to have turned 
to some formula or other. That blessed word ‘ aforesaid’ helped 
them out of many a tight place. Take the following entry as a 
specimen, at the beginning of a new sessions. After the names of the 


justices 


Came the said William Alcock [clerk of the peace? he wasn’t ‘ said ’] who 
etcetera as the aforesaid Robert Hardham [he wasn’t aforesaid]; and the jurors 
by the sheriff of the county aforesaid [let us take it for once that Sussex was 
aforesaid] hereunto impanelled [follow the names of the twelve jurors] likewise 
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came in their proper persons, who being tried and sworn to speak to the truth 
of the indictment aforesaid [it wasn’t aforesaid] do say that said Robert 
Hardham [confound you, I said that he was not said] is not guilty of the trespass 
and offence contained in the indictment aforesaid ; therefore it is adjudged by 
the Court that he be acquitted without day etcetera. 


Now, there is not a word in the indictment book about Robert 
Hardham ; the above extract is from the minute book. 

In conclusion a curious fact is that in this Puritan county 
Puritan-Scriptural Christian names non sunt. It may be of 
course, that persons bearing such names were too good to get into 
trouble ; but surely if they had existed they would have been found 
on the right if not on the wrong side of the law; yet ‘ Benjamin ’ is 
the nearest that I found to anything of the kind—and he was a thief. 
There is not a single Mephibosheth or Mehitabel, not a Praise-God 
or Obadiah ; nay, not even a Mercy, a Charity, or a Faith. The 
commonest women’s names, after Mary and Anne, are Joan and 
Lettice. In male names John and Thomas are miles ahead of any 
other; Richard is about third, Charles nowhere. Per contra, 
the name ‘Hamlett’ as a Christian name is surely a rare find. 
I know of no other but Shakespeare’s son. My friend’s other 
name was Layman ; he lived at Horsham, exercised the profession 
of a chapman, and assaulted Richard Slark [Lewes Sessions, July 14, 
1653). 

C. R. L. FLETCHER. 




















THE MAN WITH THE SCYTHE. 


THEY had come further than Susan had intended. Home was 
close and stuffy in the scorching July weather, and Peter had 
begged so earnestly to ‘see ships ;’ so they had wandered on, and 
at length stood upon the stately Embankment, and saw ‘ships ’— 
fussing tugs, steamers swelling with the importance of a Radical 
Administration, and gliding red-sailed barges. It was a gay 
enough scene, but Mrs. Derry did not feel gay. She felt old and 
tired, and even the red sails appeared grey in her eyes. Jim had 
told her the night before of his having got ‘the sack ’—he had 
‘funked’ telling her on the previous Saturday night, when she 
had ‘the headache.’ He was good to her, was Jim, and he fair 
worshipped Peter. She thought of it all dully as Peter ran along 
the Embankment, shouting merrily at the ships. Peter should be 
a sailor, they had always said; he was that fond of ships. But 
Jim’s goodness would not save the pinch coming, nor Peter’s going 
short when there was nothing to eat. Not fair neither to be turned 
off only for being a ‘ bit hard o’ hearing.’ The partners had said 
he might get ‘rin over’ going to work, or returning, and under 
the new liability law it was too much responsibility. Jim had 
explained it all to her laboriously. Susan had not understood a 
word of it, only the main fact that the lean times were like to be 
leaner than ever. Peter wanted new boots too—’twas cruel the 
way Peter knocked out his boots. ‘Look at ‘im now,’ she added 
to herself. He had danced on ever so far ahead, and now came 
tearing back. : 

‘May us go in too, mother ?’ he inquired eagerly. 

They were in front of a great stately buiiding with steps leading 
up to it. There were plenty of folks going in, and Peter in his 
excitement half led, half dragged his mother up the steps and 
hustled her to the turnstiles. 

‘So be as there’s nowt to paay,’ she was beginning ; but there 
was nothing to pay seemingly, and they passed in unchallenged. 

The wide galleries were very cool and quiet and restful after the 
glare of the dusty streets. Susan sat and rested for a while, then 
began to wander round slowly and look at the pictures. A boat 
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sailing on a stormy sea at once caught Peter’s eye, and he plied her 
with questions which she could not answer—she who had never 
seen the sea. 

‘I wish dad was here,’ Peter said. But dad had gone to look 
for a job he had ‘ heerd on Woolwich way,’ and would not be back 
till next day, so the wish was unavailing, and the questions re- 
mained unanswered. The pictures that Susan lingered by the 
longest were country scenes—cattle and sheep, and woods, green 
meadows, and wind-swept downs that made her suddenly long for 
the wide bleak uplands of ‘ home,’ with a longing sharp as physical 
pain. Then there was a picture of sisters in a garden. Susan 
knew them to be ‘sisters;’ she had seen so many in the London 
streets. They were digging a grave, the setting sun was shining 
red through the trees at the back, and right in front there was a 
young sister who looked out from the canvas at you with longing in 
her eyes. The longing eyes arrested Susan. She was no ‘ scholard ’ 
herself, but she brought Peter back from an animated conversation 
with an old gentleman in the next room and made him spell 
out the title of the picture. ‘A haven of rest,’ he read out slowly. 
‘Her don’t want no rests, nor graves neither,’ Susan muttered with a 
flash of rare perception ; ‘ her needs a hodme and little ’uns, that’s 
what her wants. Us must be getting on, Peter, home, to we’s teas.’ 

They passed quicker through the next two rooms, and only 
waited a minute to look at a young ‘’ooman’ who appeared to have 
fallen downstairs in her nightdress. Susan would have lingered 
at that longer, ‘ whiles she made sire whether her’d fallen, or been 
pushed over,’ had not a loud excited cry from Peter drawn her 
on to the picture in the corner. 

‘Look, mother, look,’ he was saying; ‘why, ’tis grandfer’s 
house !’ 

Susan’s nostalgia came rushing back worse than ever, and the 
slow tears rose unbidden to her eyes. 

‘For siire,’ she said softly, ‘for sire.’ There it was, the cottage, 
the flowers, the little flagged path to the door—the path she had 
walked up and down a thousand times. A woman—a homely 
woman in a print gown—just such a one as herself, Susan felt—was 
arranging the cushion behind a little child propped up in a chair. 
It was plain to any comprehension that the little un had been sick. 
The woman’s face was filled with solicitude, not the vague, wistful 
longing of the sister’s face. This was anxiety, sharp and poignant 
anxiety. 
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A sudden misgiving, unrecognised as such, clutched Susan’s 
heart ; involuntarily she stretched out her hand to touch Peter’s 
brown curls as he stood at her side, fascinated by the picture, as 
though to reassure herself by the mere feel of him, and at the same 
moment she saw (what she had not seen before) that there was a 
third figure in the picture, a man looking over the little gate—an 
old man carrying a scythe upon his shoulder. 

‘ What be he a-goin’ to cit ?’ Peter inquired. 

‘I do’ant know. Coom,’ she said hurriedly, ‘coom away, I tell 
thee.’ The misgiving was sharp in her voice. 

Outside in the sunshine she forgot it, until, as they neared the 
poor street in which was their tiny flat, someone brushed past her 
quickly, so quickly that she got but a glimpse of him as he was lost 
in the crowd—a tall, bent old man carrying something over his 
shoulder—what ? 

‘Why, ’tis him!’ Peter cried, ‘ him as was——’ 

But she would not let him finish. 

‘See, Peter,’ she said hurriedly; ‘shall us have herrings for 
tea ?’ and drew him to the fish-shop. 

In the excitement of buying the herrings and a penny loaf, also 
a very small pat of butter, Peter forgot everything else ; his tired 
feet that had been inclined to flag a little, started to dance again. 

‘Look,’ he cried, as they came to the Pimlico Road, ‘see the 
beautiful motor ? ’ 

A big car, glittering bravely with shining brasses and plate 
glass, crawled up slowly and stopped at the kerb, in the crowded 
traffic. Peter’s eyes were staring at the car, at the pretty ladies 
riding in it, as his light feet carried him into the roadway. A 
hansom dashed through the crowd of vehicles ; there was a shout 
from the policeman ; the air, so it seemed to Susan, was filled with 
shrieking voices, and the shaft of the hansom touched the little 
boy—only just touched him—throwing him forwards. It was the 
big horses of a great van that were on him—over him. 


One of the ladies from the big white car got to him first. She 
was kneeling in the road with Peter in her arms when Susan and 
the policeman reached her. Long and long afterwards the memory 
of the red blood upon her white gown used to come to Susan in her 
dreams. . 

Presently they were all in the motor—Susan and the policeman, 
the ladies and Peter. 
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A strange silent Peter, whose feet did not dance any longer, 
a strange Susan too, for that matter, quite a stranger, who asked 
the ladies to be careful of the herrings. ‘They are for Peter’s tea, 
you know,’ she explained. 

And later they were in the hospital among more strangers, 
doctors, nurses, busy hurrying people who came and went, with 
grave faces, faces that grew graver. 

Someone was crying—not Susan, nor yet the other Susan; 
it was the pretty lady. The tears were running down her cheeks 
and dripping unchecked upon the red marks on the white dress. 
She had Susan’s rough hand tight in both of hers, so had no hand 
wherewith to stanch them. 

These strange people came and said things to the lady. Susan 
did not hear all they said, but could catch a word here and there. 
‘No hope at all,’ was what she made out oftenest, and she wondered 
in an impersonal way what the pretty lady had hoped for, then 
her thoughts wandered back to the woman in the picture. Tiad 
she been the real Susan, and the silent little bandaged figure in the 
white bed the real Peter—she, too, might have felt the poignant 
anxiety of that poor woman. 

‘She must remain here all night, of course. She does not 
know where her husband is, I understand. Quite at the last he 
may recover consciousness—not twelve hours.’ The man with the 
gravest face of all was speaking. 

‘I must go now, but I shall come back,’ the lady was telling 
her. ‘Poor thing.’ Susan felt sorry for her to be in such dreadful 
trouble. 

As she and the doctor passed down the ward, Susan followed 
them, laying her hand upon his arm. 

‘Will my Peter coom back ?’ she asked very humbly. ‘ You 
see he’s my only one,’ she added apologetically. ‘I feel——’ 

The patient voice shook ; then she tried again. ‘I canna tell 
you-—’ But it was no use. She struggled a moment for com- 
posure and then turned and moved off slowly down the long ward 
without waiting for the answer; the doctor also seemed in too 
much trouble to speak. ‘ Poor soul.’ 

It might have been a lifetime, perhaps days, possibly only hours 
that Susan sat there. Someone brought her tea and she drank it, 
but could not eat, as there was a ‘simmat in her throat as pre- 
vented her from swallering,’ and it had been dark a long, long time 
when the lady came back. Susan was sitting by the bed, almost 
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as motionless as that other poor little figure that lay so still under 
the snowy blanket. 

‘No change,’ said the soft-voiced nurse. 

The lady wrote on a card and gave it to someone by the door. 

‘Tell the carriage not to wait. I shall stay with her now to 
the end.’ 

The voices were hushed, but in the silence of the night they 
travelled as far as Susan. ‘ The end of what ?’ 

They talked a little during the long hours—the pretty lady 
and the other Susan—and all night the slender jewelled hands 
closed upon Susan’s rough and toil-worn one, in that strange, 
strong bond of love that holds all true women together, and there 
was comfort in it to both. 

All Susan’s poor, patient little life-history was unfolded in but 
few words, but the lady, who thought grave thoughts sometimes 
inside her pretty head, could see it all, and Patience, the wonderful, 
miraculous patience of the poor, was the keynote of all. 

The long waiting for marriage through years of ‘service,’ the 
waiting, after marriage, for ‘simmat good to turn up ’—and love 
—and Peter to gild it all with glory. 

‘I come from Staffordshire too,’ the lady said once; ‘you 
and I must always be friends now. You must come and live near 
me ; I shall never let you go again.’ But to Susan all these things 
were as things in a dream. 

The dawn came slowly. Away in that northern country that both 
women called home the thrushes and blackbirds would be singing, 
pouring out their hearts in the daily hymn of thankfulness. Here, in 
the great city, only the rumble of market carts heralded the sun-god. 
When he came, chasing all the ugly lurking shadows from the room 
and throwing a long shaft of glorious golden light across Peter’s bed, 
Peter stirred and opened his eyes. His gaze wandered a little, then 
became fixed, and the wan face twitched into a wavering smile, half- 
recognising, half-diffident ; not for his mother; not for the lady, 
almost as wan as he, in last night’s ball dress ; not for the watchful 
nurse. It was for someone beyond them. Involuntarily all turned, 
but there was nothing! Nothing to be seen in the bright sunlight. 

Then they heard Peter’s voice ring out, ‘What be yo’ a-coom 
to cit ?’” he asked eagerly. 


But Peter learnt the answer elsewhere. 


MarRGARET RIDLEY. 
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BY A. E. W. MASON. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


SHERE ALI MEETS AN OLD FRIEND. 


THE carriage which was to take Violet Oliver and her friends back 
to their camp had been parked amongst those farthest from the 
door. Violet stood for a long while under the awning, waiting while 
the interminable procession went by. The generals in their scarlet 
coats, the ladies in their satin gowns, the great officers of state 
attended by their escorts, the native princes mounted into their 
carriages and were driven away. Thec eremony and the reception 
which followed it had been markedly successful even in that land 
of ceremonies and magnificence. The voices about her told her so 
as they spoke of this or that splendour and recalled the picturesque 
figures which had given colour to the scene. But the laughter, the 
praise, the very tones of enjoyment had to her a heartless ring. 
She watched the pageantry of the great Indian Administration 
dissolve, and was blind to its glitter and conscious only of its 
ruthlessness. For ruthless she found it to-night. She had been 
face to face with a victim of the system—a youth broken by it, 
needlessly broken, and as helpless to recover from his hurt as a 
wounded animal. The harm had been done no doubt with the very 
best intention, but the harm had been done. She was conscious of 
her own share in the blame and she drove miserably home, with the 
picture of Shere Ali’s face as she had last seen it to bear her com- 
pany, and with his cry, that he had no place anywhere at all, 
sounding in her ears. 

When she reached the privacy of her own tent, and had dis- 
missed her maid, she unlocked one of her. trunks and took out 
from it her jewel case. She had been careful not to wear her 
necklace of pearls that night, and she took it out of the case now 
and laid it upon her knees. She was very sorry to part with it. 
She touched and caressed the pearls with loving fingers, and once 
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she lifted it as though she would place it abort her neck. But she 
checked her hands, fearing that if she put it on she would never 
bring herself to let it go. Already as she watched and fingered 
it and bent her head now and again to scrutinise a stone, small 
insidious voices began to whisper at her heart. 

* He asked for nothing when he gave it you.’ 

* You made no promise when you took it.’ 

‘It was a gift without conditions hinted or implied.’ 

Violet Oliver took the world lightly on the whole. Only this 
one passion for jewels and precious stones had touched her deeply 
as yet. Of love she knew little beyond the name and its aspect on 
others. She was familiar enough with that, so familiar that she 
gave little heed to what lay behind the aspect—or had given little 
heed until to-night. Her husband she had accepted rather than 
actively welcomed. She had lived with him in a mood of placid 
and unquestioning good-humour, and she had greatly missed him 
when he died. But it was the presence in the house that she missed, 
rather than the lover. To-night, almost for the first time, she had 
really looked under the surface. Insight had been vouchsafed to 
her ; and in remorse she was minded to put the thing she greatly 
valued away from her. 

She rose suddenly, and, lest the temptation to keep the 
necklace should prove too strong, laid it away in its case. 

A post went every day over the passes into Chiltistan. She 
wrapped up the case in brown paper, tied it, sealed it, and addressed 
it. There was need to send it off, she well knew, before the picture 
of Shere Ali, now so vivid in her mind, lost its aspect of poignant 
suffering and faded out of her thoughts. 

In the morning, when she was awakened, she ordered her maid to 
carry the parcel at once to the post-office, register it, and send it off. 
Then with a sigh half of relief, half of regret, she turned over upon 
her side. At last, she thought, the end was reached. Now, 
indeed, her life and Shere Ali’s life would touch no more. But she 
was to see him again. For two days later, as the train which was 
carrying her northwards to Lahore moved out of the station, she 
saw from the window of her carriage the young Prince of Chiltistan 
standing upon the platform. She drew back quickly, fearing that he 
would see her. But he was watching the train with indifferent 
eyes ; and the spectacle of his indifference struck her as something 
incongruous and strange. She had been thinking of him with 
remorse as a man twisting like Hamlet in the coils of tragedy, 
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and wearing like Hamlet the tragic mien. Yet here he was on the 
platform of a railway station, waiting like any commonplace traveller 
with an uninterested patience for his train. The aspect of Shere Ali 
diminished Violet Oliver’s remorse. She wondered for a moment 
why he was not travelling upon the same train as herself, for his 
destination must be northwards too. And then she lost sight 
of him. She was glad that after all the last vision of him 
which she was to carry away was not the vision of a youth help- 
less and despairing with trouble-tortured face. 

Yet Shere Ali was following out the destiny to which his character 
bound him. He had been made and moulded and fashioned, and 
though he knew he had been fashioned awry, he could no more 
change and rebuild himself than the hunchback can will away his 
hump. He was driven down the ways of circumstance. At present 
he saw and knew that he was so driven. He knew, too, that he 
could not resist. This half-year in Chiltistan had taught him 
that. 

So he went southwards to Calcutta. The mere thought of 
Chiltistan was unendurable. He had to forget. There was no 
possibility of forgetfulness amongst his own hills and the foreign 
race that once had been his own people. Southwards he went to 
Calcutta, and in that city for a time was lost to sight. He emerged 
one a:ternoon upon the racecourse, and while standing on the grass 
in front of the Club stand, before the horses cantered down to the 
starting post, he saw an elderly man, heavy of build but still erect, 
approach him with a smile. 

Shere Ali would have avoided that man if he could. He hesi- 
tated, unwilling to recognise and unable quite to ignore. And 
while he hesitated, the elderly man held out his hand. 

‘We know each other, surely. I used to see you at Eton didn’t I 2 
I used to run down to see a young friend of mine and a friend of 
yours, Dick Linforth. I am Colonel Dewes.’ 

‘Yes, 1 remember,’ said Shere Ali with some embarrassment ; 
and he took the Colonel’s outstretched hand. ‘I thought that 
you had left India for good.’ 

“So did I,’ said Dewes. ‘But I was wrong.’ He turned and 
walked along by the side of Shere Ali. ‘I don’t know why exactly, 
but I did not find life in London so very interesting.’ 

Shere Ali looked quickly at the Colonel. 

‘Yet you had looked forward to retiring and going home ?’ 
he asked with a keen interest. Colonel Dewes gave himself up to 
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reflection. He sounded the obscurities of his mind. It was a 
practice to which he was not accustomed. He drew himself 
erect, his eyes became fixed, and with a puckered forehead he 
thought. 

‘I suppose so,’ he said. ‘ Yes, certainly. I remember. One 
used to buck at mess of the good time one would have, the comfort 
of one’s club and one’s rooms, and the rest of it. It isn’t comfort- 
able in India, is it ? Not compared with England. Your furniture, 
your house, and all that sort of thing. You live as if you were a 
lodger, don’t you know, and it didn’t matter for a little while 
whether you were comfortable or not. The little while slips on 
and on, and suddenly you find you have been in the country twenty 
or thirty years, and you have never taken the trouble to be com- 
fortable. It’s like living in a dak-bungalow.’ 

The Colonel halted and pulled at his moustache. He had made 
a discovery. He had reflected not without result. ‘By George!’ 
he said, ‘that’s right. Let me put it properly now, as a fellow 
would put it in a book, if he hit upon anything as good.’ He 
framed his aphorism in different phrases before he was satisfied 
with it. Then he delivered himself of it with pride. 

‘ At the bottom of the Englishman’s conception of life in India, 
there is always the idea of a dak-bungalow,’ and he repeated the 
sentence to commit it surely to memory. ‘ But don’t you use it,’ 
he said turning to Shere Ali suddenly. ‘1 thought of that—not 
you. It’s mine.’ 

‘TI won’t use it,’ said Shere Ali. 

‘Life in India is based upon the dak-bungalow,’ said Dewes. 
‘Yes, yes’; and so great was his pride that he relented towards 
Shere Ali. ‘ You may use it if you like,’ he conceded. ‘Only you 
would naturally add that it was 1 who thought of it.’ 

Shere Ali smiled and replied : 

‘I won’t fail to do that, Colonel Dewes.’ 

‘No? Then use it as much as you like, for it’s true. Out here 
one remembers the comfort of England and looks forward to it. 
But back there, one forgets the discomfort of India. By George! 
that’s pretty good too. Shall we look at the horses ? ’ 

Shere Ali did not answer that question. With a quiet per- 
sistence he kept Colonel Dewes to the conversation. Colonel Dewes 
for his part was not reluctant to continue it, in spite of the mental 
wear and tear which it involved. He felt that he was clearly 
in the vein. There was no knowing what brilliant thing he might 
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not say next. He wished that some of those clever fellows on the 
India Council were listening to him. 

“Why ?’ asked Shere Ali. ‘Why back there does one forget 
the discomfort of India ? ’ 

He asked the question less in search of information than to 
discover whether the feelings of which he was conscious were shared 
too by his companion. 

‘Why ?’ answered Dewes wrinkling his forehead again. ‘ Be- 
cause one misses more than one thought to miss and one doesn’t 
find half what one thought to find. Come along here!’ 

He led Shere Ali up to the top of the stand. 

“We can see the race quite well from here,’ he said, ‘ although 
that is not the reason why I brought you up. This is what I wanted 
to show you.’ 

He waved his hand over towards the great space which the 
racecourse enclosed. It was thronged with natives robed in saffron 
and pink, in blue and white, in scarlet and delicate shades of mauve 
and violet. The whole enclosure was ablaze with colour, and the 
colours perpetually moved and grouped themselves afresh as the 
throng shifted. A great noise of cries rose up into the clear air. 

‘I suppose that is what I missed,’ said Dewes, ‘ not the noise, 
not the mere crowd—you can get both on an English racecourse— 
but the colour.’ 

And suddenly before Shere Ali’s eyes there rose a vision of the 
Paddock at Newmarket during a July meeting. The sleek horses 
paced within the cool grove of trees; the bright sunlight, piercing 
the screen of leaves overhead, dappled their backs with flecks of 
gold. Nothing of the sunburnt grass before his eyes was visible to 
him. He saw the green turf of the Jockey Club enclosure, the seats, 
the luncheon room behind with its open doors and windows. 

“Yes, I understand,’ he said. ‘But you have come back,’ 
and a note of envy sounded in his voice. Here was one point in 
which the parallel between his case and that of Colonel Dewes was 
not complete. Dewes had missed India as he had missed England. 
But Dewes was a free man. He could go whither he would. ‘Yes, 
you were able to come back. How long do you stay ?’ 

And the answer to that question startled Shere Ali. 

“I have come back for good.’ 

“You are going to live here ?’ cried Shere Ali. 

‘Not here, exactly. In Cashmere. I go up to Cashmere in a 
week’s time. I shall live there and die there.’ 
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Colonel Dewes spoke without any note of anticipation, and 
without any regret. It was difficult for Shere Ali to understand 
how deeply he felt. Yet the feeling must be deep. He had cut 
himself off from his own people, from his own country. Shere Ali 
was stirred to yet more questions. He was anxious to understand 
thoroughly all that had moved this commonplace matter-of-fact 
man at his side. 

* You found life in England so dull 2 ’ he asked. 

‘Well, one felt a stranger,’ said Dewes. ‘One had lost one’s 
associations. I know there are men who throw themselves into 
public life and the rest of it. But I couldn’t. I hadn’t the heart 
for it. There was Lawrence, of course. He governed India and 
then he went on the School Board,’ and Dewes thumped his fist 
upon the rail in front of him. ‘How he was able to do it beats 
me altogether. I read his life with amazement. He was just as 
keen about the School Board as he had been about India when he was 
Viceroy here. He threw himself into it with just as much vigour. 
That beats me. He was a big man, of course, and I am not. 
I suppose that’s the explanation. Anyway, the School Board was 
not for me. I put in my winters for some years at Corfu shooting 
woodcock. And in the summer I met a man or two back on leave 
at my club. But on the whole it was pretty dull. Yes,’ and he 
nodded his head, and for the first time a note of despondency 
sounded in his voice. ‘ Yes, on the whole it was pretty dull. It will 
be better in Cashmere.’ 

‘It would have been still better if you had never seen India 
at all,’ said Shere Ali. 

‘No; I don’t say that. I had my good time in India—twenty- 
five years of it, the prime of my life. No; I have nothing to com- 
plain of,’ said Dewes. 

Here was another difference brought to Shere Ali’s eyes. He 
himself was still young; the prime years were before him, not 
behind. He looked down, even as Dewes had done, over that 
wide space gay with colours as a garden of flowers; but in the 
one man’s eyes there was a light of satisfaction, in the other’s a 
gleam almost of hatred. 

‘You are not sorry you came out to India,’ he said. ‘ Well, 
for my part,’ and his voice suddenly shook with passion, ‘I wish 
to heaven I had never seen England.’ 

Dewes turned about, a vacant stare of perplexity upon his 
face, 
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‘Oh, come, I say!’ he protested. 

‘I mean it!’ cried Shere Ali. ‘It was the worst thing that 
could have happened. I shall know no peace of mind again, no 
contentment, no happiness, not until I am dead. I wish I were 
dead !’ 

And though he spoke in a low voice, he spoke with so much 
violence that Colonel Dewes was quite astounded. He was aware 
of no similarity between his own case and that of Shere Ali. He 
had long since forgotten the exhortations of Luffe. 

‘Oh, come now,’ he repeated. ‘ Isn’t that a little ungrateful— 
what ?’ 

He could hardly have chosen a word less likely to soothe the 
exasperated nerves of his companion. Shere Ali laughed harshly. 

‘I ought to be grateful ? ’ said he. 

‘Well,’ said Dewes, ‘ you have been to Eton and Oxford, you 
have seen London. All that is bound to have broadened your mind. 
Don’t you feel that your mind has broadened 2?’ 

‘Tell me the use of a broad mind in Chiltistan,’ said Shere 
Ali. And Colonel Dewes, who had last seen the valleys of that 
remote country more than twenty years before, was baffled by 
the challenge. 

‘To tell the truth, I am a little out of touch with Indian 
problems,’ he said. ‘ But it’s surely good in every way that there 
should be a man up there who knows we have something in the 
way of an army. When I was there, there was trouble which 
would have been quite prevented by knowledge of that kind.’ 

‘Are you sure?’ said Shere Ali quietly; and the two men 
turned and went down from the roof of the stand. 

The words which Dewes had just used rankled in Shere Ali’s 
mind, quietly though he had received them. Here was the one 
definite advantage of his education in England on which Dewes 
could lay his finger. He knew enough of the strength of the 
British army to know also the wisdom of keeping his people quiet. 
For that he had been sacrificed. It was an advantage—yes. But 
an advantage to whom? he asked. Why, to those governing 
people here who had to find the money and the troops to suppress 
a rising, and to confront at the same time an outcry at home from 
the opponents of the forward movement. It was to their advan- 
tage certainly that he should have been sent to England. And 
then he was told to be grateful ! 

As they came out again from the winding staircase and turned 
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towards the paddock Colonel Dewes took Shere Ali by the arm, 
and said in a voice of kindliness : 

‘And what has become of all the fine ambitions you and Dick 
Linforth used to have in common ?’ 

* Linforth’s still at Chatham,’ replied Shere Ali shortly. 

‘Yes, but you are here. You might make a beginning by 
yourself.’ 

‘They won’t let me.’ 

‘ There’s the road,’ suggested Dewes. 

‘They won’t let me add an inch to it. They will let me do 
nothing, and they won’t let Linforth come out. I wish they 
would,’ he added in a softer voice. ‘If Linforth were to come 
out to Chiltistan it might make a difference.’ 

They had walked round to the rails in front of the stand, and 
Shere Ali looked up the steps to the Viceroy’s box. The Viceroy 
was present that afternoon. Shere Ali saw his tall figure, with 
the stoop of the shoulders characteristic of him, as he stood dressed 
in a grey frock-coat, with the ladies of his family and one or two 
of his aides-de-camp about him. Shere Ali suddenly stopped and 
nodded towards the box. 

‘Have you any influence there ?’ he asked of Colonel Dewes ; 
and he spoke with a great longing, a great eagerness, and he waited 
for the answer in a great suspense. 

Dewes shook his head. 

‘None,’ he replied ; ‘I am nobody at all.’ 

The hope died out of Shere Ali’s face. 

‘I am sorry,’ he said; and the eagerness had changed into 
despair. There was just a chance, he thought, of salvation for 
himself if only Linforth could be fetched out to India. He might 
resume with Linforth his old companionship, and so recapture 
something of his old faith and of his bright ideal. There was 
sore need that he should recapture them. Shere Ali was well 
aware of it. More and more frequently sure warnings came to 
him. Now it was some dim recollection of beliefs once strongly 
clung to which came back to him with a shock. He would awaken 
through some chance word to the glory of the English rule in 
India, the lessening poverty of the Indian nations, the incor- 
ruptibility of the English officials and their justice. 

“Yes, yes,’ he would say with astonishment, ‘I was sure of 
these things; I knew them as familiar truths, even as a man 
gradually going blind might one day see clearly and become aware 
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of his narrowing vision. Or perhaps it would be some sudden un- 
suspected revulsion of feeling in his heart. Such a revulsion had 
come to him this afternoon as he had gazed up to the Viceroy’s 
box. A wild and unreasoning wrath had flashed up within him, 
not against the system, but against that tall stooping man, worn 
with work, who was at once its representative and its flower. Up 
there the great man stood, complacent, self-satisfied, careless of 
the harm which his system wrought. Down here upon the grass 
walked a man warped and perverted out of his natural course. 
He had been sent to Eton and to Oxford, and had been filled 
with longings and desires which could have no fruition; he had 
been trained to delicate thoughts and habits which must daily be 
offended and daily be a cause of offence to his countrymen. But 
what did the tall stooping man care? Shere Ali now knew that 
the English had something in the way of an army. What did it 
matter whether he lived in unhappiness so long as that knowledge 
was the price of his unhappiness? A cruel, careless, warping 
business, this English rule. 

Thus Shere Ali felt rather than thought, and realised the while 
the danger of his bitter heart. Once more he appealed to Colonel 
Dewes, standing before him with burning eyes. 

‘Bring Linforth out to India! If you have any influence, 
use it; if you have none, obtain it. Only bring Linforth out to 
India, and bring him very quickly !’ 

Once before a passionate appeal had been made to Colonel 
Dewes by a man in straits, and Colonel Dewes had not under- 
stood and had not obeyed. Now, a quarter of a century later 
another appeal was made by a man sinking, as surely as Luffe 
had been sinking before, and once again Dewes did not under- 
stand. 

He took Shere Ali by the arm, and said in a kindly voice : 

‘I tell you what it is, my lad. You have been going the pace 
a bit, eh? Calcutta’s no good. You'll only collect debts and a 
lot of things you are better without. Better get out of it.’ 

Shere Ali’s face closed as his lips had done. All expression 
died from it in a moment. There was no help for him in Colonel 
Dewes. He said good-bye with a smile, and walked out past the 
stand towards the railings. His syce was waiting for him outside 
the railings. 

Shere Ali had come to the races wearing a sun-helmet, and, as 
the fashion is amongst the Europeans in Calcutta, his syce carried 
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a silk hat for Shere Ali to take in exchange for his helmet when 
the sun went down. Shere Ali, like most of the Europeanised 
Indians, was more scrupulous than any Englishman in adhering 
to the European custom. But to-day, with an angry gesture, 
he repelled his syce. 

‘IT am going,’ he said. ‘ You can take that thing away.’ 

His sense of humour failed him altogether. He would have 
liked furiously to kick and trample upon that glossy emblem of 
the civilised world ; he had much ado to refrain. The syce carried 
back the silk hat to Shere Ali’s smart trap, and Shere Ali drove 
home in his helmet. Thus he began publicly to renounce the 
cherished illusion that he was of the white people, and must do as 
the white people did. 

But Colonel Dewes pointed unwittingly the significance of that 
trivial matter on the same night. He dined at the house of an 
old friend, and after the ladies had gone he moved up into the 
next chair, and so sat beside a weary-looking official from the 
Punjab named Ralston, who had come down to Calcutta on leave. 
Colonel Dewes began to talk of his meeting with Shere Ali that 
afternoon. At the mention of Shere Ali’s name the official sat up 
and asked for more. 

‘He looked pretty bad,’ said Colonel Dewes. ‘Jumpy and 
feverish, and with the air of a man who has been sitting up all 
night for a week or two. But this is what interested me most,’ 
and Dewes told how the lad had implored him to bring Linforth 
out to India. 

‘Who’s Linforth ?’ asked the official quickly. ‘Not the son 
of that Linforth who——’ 

‘Yes, that’s the man,’ said the Colonel testily. ‘But you 
interrupt me. What interested me was this—when I refused to 
help, Shere Ali’s face changed in a most extraordinary way. All 
the fire went from his eyes, all the agitation from his face. It was 
like looking at an open box full of interesting things, and then— 
bang! someone slaps down the lid, and you are staring at a flat 
piece of wood. It was as if—as if—well, I can’t find a better 
comparison.’ 

‘It was as if a European suddenly changed before your eyes 
into an Oriental.’ 

Dewes was not pleased with Ralston’s success in supplying 
the simile he could not hit upon himself. 

‘That’s a little fanciful,’ he said grudgingly ; and then recog- 
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nised frankly the justness of its application. ‘Yet it’s true— 
a European changing into an Oriental! Yes, it just looked like 
that.’ 

‘It may actually have been that,’ said the official quietly. 
And he added : ‘I met Shere Ali last year at Lahore on his way 
north to Chiltistan. I was interested then; I am all the more 
interested now, for I have just been appointed to Peshawur.’ 

He spoke in a voice which was grave—so grave that Colonel 
Dewes looked quickly towards him. 

‘Do you think there will be trouble up there in Chiltistan ?’ 
he asked. 

The Deputyommissioner smiled wearily. 

‘There is always trouble up there in Chiltistan,’ he said. ‘That 
I know. What I think is this—Shere Ali should have gone to 
the Mayo College at Ajmere. That would have been a compromise 
which would have satisfied his father and done him no harm. 
But since he didn’t—since he went to Eton, and to Oxford, and 
ran loose in London for a year or two—why, I think he is right.’ 

‘How do you mean—right ?’ asked the Colonel. 

‘I mean that the sooner Linforth is fetched out to India and 
sent up to Chiltistan, the better it will be,’ said the Deputy Com- 
missioner. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


NEWS FROM MECCA. 


Mr. Cuartes Ratston, being a bachelor and of an economical 
mind even when on leave in Calcutta, had taken up his quarters 
in a grass hut in the garden of his Club. He awoke the next morning 
with an uncomfortable feeling that there was work to be done. 
The feeling changed into sure knowledge as he reflected upon the 
conversation which he had had with Colonel Dewes, and he accord- 
ingly arose and went about it. For ten days he went to and fro 
between the Club and Government House, where he held long and 
vigorous interviews with officials who did not wish to see him. 
Moreover, other people came to see him privately—people of no 
social importance for the most part, although there were one or 
two officers of the police service amongst them. With these he 
again held long interviews, asking many inquisitive questions. 
Then he would go out by himself into those parts of the city where 
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the men of broken fortunes, the jockeys run to seed, and the prize- 
fighters chiefly preferred to congregate. In the low quarters he 
sought his information of the waifs and strays who are cast up 
into the drinking-bars of any Oriental port, and he did not come 
back empty-handed. 

For ten days he thus toiled for the good of the Indian Govern- 
ment, and, above all, of that part of it which had its headquarters 
at Lahore. And on the morning of the eleventh day, as he was 
just preparing to leave for Government House, where his persist- 
ence had prevailed, a tall, black-bearded, and very sunburnt man 
noiselessly opened the door of the hut and as noiselessly stepped 
inside. Ralston, indeed, did not at once notice him, nor did the 
stranger call attention to his presence. He waited, motionless and 
patient, until Ralston happened to turn and see him. 

‘Hatch !’ cried Ralston with a smile of welcome stealing over 
his startled face, and making it very pleasant to look upon. ‘ You?’ 

‘ Yes,’ answered the tall man ; ‘I reached Calcutta last night. 
I went into the Club for breakfast. They told me you were here.’ 

Robert Hatch was of the same age as Ralston. But there was 
little else which they had incommon. The two men had met some 
fifteen years ago for the first time, in Peshawur, and on that first 
meeting some subtle chord of sympathy had drawn them together ; 
and so securely that even though they met but seldom nowadays, 
their friendship had easily survived the long intervals. The 
story of Hatch’s life was a simple one. He had married in his 
twenty-second year a wife a year younger than himself, and to- 
gether the couple had settled down upon an estate which Hatch 
owned in Devonshire. Only a year after the marriage, however, 
Hatch’s wife died, and he, disliking his home, had gone restlessly 
abroad. The restlessness had grown, a certain taste for Oriental 
literature and thought had been fostered by his travels. He had 
become a wanderer upon the face of the earth—a man of many clubs 
in different quarters of the world, and of many friends, who had 
come to look upon his unexpected appearance and no less sudden 

departure as part of the ordinary tenour of their lives. Thus it 
was not the appearance of Hatch which had startled Ralston, but 
rather the silence of it. 

‘Why didn’t you speak?’ he asked. ‘Why did you stand 
waiting there for me to look your way ?’ 

Hatch laughed as he sat down in a chair. 
‘T have got into the habit of waiting, I suppose,’ he said. ‘ For 
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the last five months I have been a servant in the train of the Sultan 
of the Maldive Islands.’ 

Ralston was not as a rule to be surprised by any strange thing 
which Hatch might have chosen to do. He merely glanced at his 
companion and asked : 

‘What in the world were you doing in the Maldive Islands ?’ 

‘Nothing at all,’ replied Hatch. ‘I did not go to them. 
I joined the Sultan at Suez.’ 

This time Ralston, who had been moving about the room in 
search of some papers which he had mislaid, came to a stop. His 
attention was arrested. He sat down in a chair and prepared to 
listen. 

‘Go on,’ he said. 

‘I wanted to go to Mecca,’ said Hatch, and Ralston nodded his 
head as though he had expected just those words. 

“I did not see how I was going to get there by myself,’ Hatch 
continued, ‘ however carefully I managed my disguise.’ 

‘Yet you speak Arabic,’ said Ralston. 

* Yes, the language wasn’t the difficulty. Indeed, a great many 
of the pilgrims—the people from Central Asia, for instance—don’t 
speak Arabic at all. But I felt sure that if I went down the Red 
Sea alone on a pilgrim steamer, landed alone at Jeddah, and went 
up with a crowd of others to Mecca, living with them, sleeping with 
them, day after day, sooner or later I should make some fatal slip 
and never reach Mecca at all. If Burton made one mistake, how 
many should I? So I put the journey off year after year. 
But this autumn I heard that the Sultan of the Maldive Islands 
intended to make the pilgrimage. He was a friend of mine. 
I waited for him at Suez, and he reluctantly consented to take me.’ 

‘So you went to Mecca,’ exclaimed Ralston. 

“Yes; I have just come from Mecca. As I told you, I only 
landed at Calcutta last night.’ 

Ralston was silent for a few moments. 

‘I think you may be able to help me,’ he said at length. 
‘There’s a man here in Calcutta,’ and Ralston related what he 
knew of the history of Shere Ali, dwelling less upon the unhappiness 
and isolation of the Prince than upon the political consequences of 
his isolation. 

‘He has come to grief in Chiltistan,’ he continued. ‘He won’t 
marry—there may be a reason for that. I don’t know. English 
women are not always wise in their attitude towards these boys. 
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But it seems to me quite a natural result of his education and his 
life. He is suspected by his people. When he goes back, he will 
probably be murdered. At present he is consorting with the 
lowest Europeans here, drinking with them, playing cards with 
them, and going to ruin as fast ashe can. Iam not sure that there’s 
a chance for him at all. A few minutes ago I would certainly have 
said that there was none. Now, however, I am wondering. You 
see, I don’t know the lad well enough. I don’t know how many 
of the old instincts and traditions of his race and his faith are still 
alive in him, underneath all the Western ideas and the Western 
feelings to which he has been trained. But if they are dead, there 
is no chance for him. If they are alive—well, couldn’t they be 
evoked ? That’s the problem.’ 

Hatch nodded his head. 

‘He might be turned again into a genuine Mohammedan,’ he 
said. ‘1 wonder too.’ 

‘At all events, it’s worth trying,’ said Ralston. ‘For it’s 
the only chance left to try. If we could sweep away the effects 
of the last few years, if we could obliterate his years in England— 
oh, I know it’s improbable. But help me and let us see.’ 

‘How ?’ asked Hatch. 

‘Come and dine with me to-morrow night. I'll make Shere Ali 
come. I can make him. For I can threaten to send him back to 
Chiltistan. Then talk to him of Mecca, talk to him of the city, 
and the shrine, and the pilgrims. Perhaps something of their 
devotion may strike a spark in him, perhaps he may have some 
remnant of faith still dormant in him. Make Mecca a symbol to 
him, make it live for him as a place of pilgrimage. You could 
perhaps, because you have seen with your own eyes, and you know.’ 

‘I can try, of course,’ said Hatch with a shrug of his shoulders. 
‘ But isn’t there a danger—if I succeed? I might try to kindle 
faith, I might only succeed in kindling fanaticism. Are the Mo- 
hammedans beyond the frontier such a very quiet people that you 
are anxious to add another to their number ? ’ 

Ralston was prepared for the objection. Already, indeed, Shere 
Ali might be seething with hatred against the English rule. It 
would be no more than natural if he were. Ralston had pondered 
the question with an uncomfortable vision before his eyes, evoked 
by certain words of Colonel Dewes—a youth appealing for help, 
for the only help which could be of service to him, and then, as the 
appeal was rejected, composing his face to a complete and stolid 
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inexpressiveness, no longer showing either his pain or his desire— 
reverting as it were, from the European to the Oriental. 

‘Yes, there is that danger,’ he admitted. ‘Seeking to restore 
a friend, we might kindle an enemy.’ And then he rose up and 
suddenly burst out: ‘But upon my word, were that to come to 
pass, we should deserve it. For we are to blame—we who took 
him from Chiltistan ard sent him to be petted by the fine people 
in England.’ And once more it was evident from his words that he 
was thinking not of Shere Ali—not of the human being who had 
just his one life to live, just his few years with their opportunities 
of happiness, and their certain irrevocable periods of distress—but 
of the Prince of Chiltistan who might or might not be a cause of 
great trouble to the Government of the Punjab. 

“We must take the risk,’ he cried as one arguing almost against 
himself. ‘It’s the only chance. So we must take the risk. Be- 
sides, 1 have been at some pains already to minimise it. Shere 
Ali has a friend in England. We are asking for that friend. A 
telegram goes to-day. So come to-morrow night and do your 
best.’ 

‘Very well, I will,’ said Hatch, and, taking up his hat, he went 
away. He had no great hopes that any good would come of the 
dinner. But at the worst, he thought, it would leave matters 
where they were. 

In that, however, he was wrong. For there were important 
moments in the history of the young Prince of Chiltistan of which 
both Hatch and Ralston were quite unaware. And because they 
were unaware the dinner which was to help in straightening out the 
tangle of Shere Ali’s life became a veritable catastrophe. Shere Ali 
was brought reluctantly to the table in the corner of the great 
balcony upon the first floor. He had little to say, and it was as 
evident to the two men who entertained him as it had been to Colonel 
Dewes that the last few weeks had taken their toll of him. There 
were dark heavy pouches beneath his eyes, his manner was feverish, 
and when he talked at all it was with a boisterous and a somewhat 
braggart voice. 

Ralston turned the conversation on to the journey which Hatch 
had taken, and for a little while the dinner promised well. At the 
mere mention of Mecca, Shere Ali looked up with a swift interest. 
“Mecca!” he cried, ‘you have been there! Tell me of Mecca. 
On my way up to Chiltistan I met three of my own countrymen on 
the summit of the Lowari Pass. They had a few rupees apiece— 
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just enough, they told me, to carry them to Mecca. I remember 
watching them as they went laughing and talking down the snow 
on their long journey. And I wondered——’ He broke off abruptly 
and sat looking out from the balcony. The night was coming on. 
In front stretched the great grass plain of the Maidan with its big 
trees and the wide carriage-road bisecting it. The carriages had 
driven home ; the road and the plain wereempty. Beyond them the 
high chimney-stacks of the steamers on the river could still be seen, 
some with a wisp of smoke curling upwards into the still air ; and at 
times the long, melancholy hoot of a steam-syren broke the stillness 
of the evening. 

Shere Ali turned to Hatch again and said in a quiet voice which 
had some note of rather pathetic appeal : ‘ Will you tell me what 
you thought of Mecca? I should like to know.’ 

The vision of the three men descending the Lowari Pass was 
present to him as he listened. And he listened wondering what 
strange, real power that sacred place possessed to draw men cheer- 
fully on so long and hazardous a pilgrimage. But the secret was 
not yet to be revealed to him. Hatch talked well. He told 
Shere Ali of the journey down the Red Sea, and the crowded deck 
at the last sunset before Jeddah was reached, when every one of the 
pilgrims robed himself in spotless white and stood facing the east 
and uttering his prayers in his own tongue. He described the 
journey across the desert, the great shrine of the Prophet in Mecca, 
the great gathering for prayer upon the plain two miles away. 
Something of the fervour of the pilgrims he managed to make real 
by his words, but Shere Ali listened with the picture of the three 
men in his thoughts, and with a deep envy at their contentment. 

Then Hatch made his mistake. He turned suddenly towards 
Ralston and said : 

‘ But something curious happened—something very strange and 
curious—which I think you ought to know, for the matter can 
hardly be left where it is.’ 

Ralston leaned forward. 

‘Wait a moment,’ he said, and he called to the waiter. ‘ Light 
a cigar before you begin, Hatch,’ he continued. 

The cigars were brought, and Hatch lighted one. 

‘In what way am I concerned ? ’ asked Ralston. 

‘My story has to do with India,’ Hatch replied, and in his turn 
he looked out across the Maidan. Darkness had come and lights 
gleamed upon the carriage-way; the funnels of the ships had 
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disappeared, and above, in a clear, dark sky, glittered agyreat 
host of stars. 

‘With India, but not with the India of to-day,’ Hatch con- 
tinued. ‘Listen’; and over his coffee he told his story. ‘I was 
walking down a narrow street of Mecca towards the big tank, when 
to my amazement I saw written up on a signboard above a door 
the single word “ Lodgings.” It was the English word, written, too, 
in the English character. I could hardly believe my eyes when I saw 
it. I stood amazed. What was an English announcement, that 
lodgings were to be had within, doing in a town where no English- 
man, were he known to be such, would live forasingle hour? I had 
half a mind to knock at the door and ask. But I noticed opposite 
to the door a little shop in which a man sat with an array of heavy 
country-made bolts and locks hung upon the walls and spread 
about him as he squatted on the floor. I crossed over to the booth, 
and sitting down upon the edge of the floor, which was raised a 
couple of feet or so from the ground, I made some small purchase. 
Then looking across to the sign I asked him what the writing on 
it meant. I suppose that I did not put my question carelessly 
enough, for the shopkeeper leaned forward and peered closely into 
my face. 

‘ “ Why do you ask ? ” he said, sharply. 

‘* Because I do not understand,” I replied. 

‘The man looked me over again. There was no mistake in my 
dress, and with my black beard and eyes I could well pass for an 
Arab. It seemed that he was content, for he continued : “ How 
should I know what the word means? I have heard a story, but 
whether it is true or not, who shall say ?”’ 

Hatch paused for a moment and lighted his cigar again. 

‘Well, the account which he gave me was this. Among the 
pilgrims who come up to Mecca, there are at times Hottentots 
from South Africa who speak no language intelligible to anyone in 
Mecca ; but they speak English, and it is for their benefit that the 
sign was hung up.’ 

‘What a strange thing !’ said Shere Ali. 

‘The explanation,’ continued Hatch, ‘is not very important 
to my story, but what followed upon it is; for the very next day, 
as I was walking alone, I heard a voice in my ear, whispering : 
“The Englishwoman would like to see you this evening at five.” 
I turned round in amazement, and there stood the shopkeeper of 
whom I had made the inquiries. I thought, of course, that he was 
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laying a trap for me. But he repeated his statement, and, telling 
me that he would wait for me on this spot at ten minutes to five, 
he walked away. 

‘I did not know what to do. One moment I feared treachery 
and. proposed to stay away, the next I was curious and proposed to 
go. Howin the world could there be an Englishwoman in Mecca— 
above all, an Englishwoman who was in a position to ask me to tea ? 
Curiosity conquered in the end. I tucked a loaded revolver into 
my waist underneath my jellaba and kept the appointment.’ 

‘Go on,’ said Shere Ali, who was leaning forward with a great 
perplexity upon his face. 

‘The shopkeeper was already there. “Follow me,” he said, 
“but not too closely.” We passed in that way through two or three 
streets, and then my guide turned into a dead alley closed in at the 
end by a house. In the wall of the house there was a door. My 
guide looked cautiously round, but there was no one to oversee us. 
He rapped gently with his knuckles on the door, and immediately 
the door was opened. He beckoned to me, and went quickly in. 
I followed him no less quickly. At once the door was shut behind 
me, and I found myself in darkness. For a moment I was sure that 
I had fallen into a trap, but my guide laid a hand upon my arm 
and led me forward. I was brought into a small, bare room, where 
@ woman sat upon cushions. She was dressed in white like a 
Mohammedan woman of the East, and over her face she wore a 
veil. But a sort of shrivelled aspect which she had told me that she 
was very old. She dismissed the guide who had brought me to 
her, and as soon as we were alone she said : 

‘« You are English.” 

‘And she spoke in English, though with a certain rustiness of 
speech, as though that language had been long unfamiliar to her 
tongue. 

‘* No,” I replied, and I expressed my contempt of that infidel 
race in suitable words. 

‘The old woman only laughed and removed her veil. She showed 
me an old wizened face in which there was not a remnant of good 
looks—a face worn and wrinkled with hard living and great sorrows. 

‘“ You are English,” she said, “and since I am English too, I 
thought that I would like to speak once more with one of my own 
countrymen.” 

‘Inolonger doubted. I took the hand she held out to me and— 

‘« But what are you doing here in Mecca ? ” I asked. 
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“T live in Mecca,” she replied quietly. ‘ I have lived here for 
twenty years.” 

‘T looked round that bare and sordid little room with horror. 
What strange fate had cast her up there? I asked her, and she told 
me her story. Guess what it was!’ 

Ralston shook his head. 

‘I can’t imagine.’ 

Hatch turned to Shere Ali. 

‘Can you?’ he asked, and even as he asked he saw that a 
change had come over the young Prince’s mood. He was no longer 
oppressed with envy and discontent. He was leaning forward 
with parted lips and a look in his eyes which Hatch had not seen 
that evening—-a look as if hope had somehow dared to lift its head 
within him. And there was more than a look of hope ; there was 
savagery too. 

‘No. I want to hear,’ replied Shere Ali. ‘Goon, please! How 
did the Englishwoman come to Mecca ?” 

‘She was a governess in the family of an officer at Cawnpore 
when the Mutiny broke out, more than forty years ago,’ said Hatch. 

Ralston leaned back in his chair with an exclamation of horror. 
Shere Ali said nothing. His eyes rested intently and brightly 
upon Hatch’s face. Under the table, and out of sight, his fingers 
worked convulsively. 

‘She was in that room,’ continued Hatch, ‘in that dark room 
with the other Englishwomen and children who were murdered. 
But she was spared. She was very pretty, she told me, in her 
youth, and she was only eighteen when the massacre took place. 
She was carried up to the hills and forced to become a Mohammedan. 
The man who had spared her married her. He died, and a small 
chieftain in the hills took her and married her, and finally brought 
her out with him when he made the pilgrimage to Mecca. While 
he was at Mecca, however, he fell ill, and in his turn he died. She 
was left alone. She had a little money, and she stayed. Indeed, 
she could not get away. A strange story, eh ?’ 

And Hatch leaned back in his chair, and once more lighted his 
cigar which for a second time had gone out. 

‘ You didn’t bring her back ?’ exclaimed Ralston. 

‘She wouldn’t come,’ replied Hatch. ‘I offered to smuggle 
her out of Mecca, but she refused. She felt that she wouldn’t 
and couldn’t face her own people again. She should have died 
at Cawnpore, and she did not die. Besides, she was old ; she had 
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long since grown accustomed to her life, and in England she had 
long since been given up for dead. She would not even tell me her 
real name. Perhaps she ought to be fetched away. I don’t 
know.’ 

Ralston and Hatch fell to debating that point with great earnest- 
ness. Neither of them paid heed to Shere Ali, and when he rose they 
easily let him go. Nor did their thoughts follow him upon his 
way. But he was thinking deeply as he went, and a queer and not 
very pleasant smile played about his lips. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


SYBIL LINFORTH’S LOYALTY. 


A FORTNIGHT after Shere Ali dined with Ralston in Calcutta, a 
telegram was handed to Linforth at Chatham. It was Friday, 
and a guest-night. The mess-room was full, and here and there 
amongst the scarlet and gold lace the sombre black of a civilian 
caught the eye. Dinner was just over, and at the ends of the long 
tables the mess-waiters stood ready to draw, with a single jerk, 
the strips of white tablecloth from the shining mahogany. The 
silver and the glasses had been removed, the word was given, and 
the strips of tablecloth vanished as though by some swift leger- 
demain. The port was passed round, and while the glasses were 
being filled the telegram was handed to Linforth by his servant. 

He opened it carelessly, but as he read the words his heart 
jumped within him. His importunities had succeeded, he thought. 
At all events, his opportunity had come; for the telegram informed 
him of his appointment to the Punjab Commission. He sat for 
a moment with his thoughts in a whirl. He could hardly believe 
the good news. He had longed so desperately for this one chance 
that it had seemed to him of late impossible that he should ever 
obtain it. Yet here it had come to him. And upon that his 
neighbour jogged him in the ribs and said : 

‘Wake up!’ 

He waked to see the Colonel at the centre of the top table 
standing on his feet with his glass in his hand. 

‘Gentlemen, the Queen. God bless her !’ and all that company 
arose and drank to the toast. The prayer, thus simply pronounced 
amongst the men who had pledged their lives in service to the 
Queen, had always been to Linforth a very moving thing. Some 
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of those who drank to it had already run their risks and borne 
their sufferings in proof of their sincerity ; the others all burned to 
do the like. It had always seemed to him, too, to link him up 
closely and inseparably with the soldiers of the regiment who had 
fallen years ago or had died quietly in their beds, their service 
ended. It gave continuity to the regiment of Sappers, so that 
what each man did increased or tarnished its fair fame. For years 
back that toast had been drunk, that prayer uttered in just those 
simple words, and Linforth was wont to gaze round the walls on 
the portraits of the famous generals who had looked to these 
barracks and to this mess-room as their home. They, too, had 
heard that prayer, and, carrying it in their hearts, without parade 
or needless speech had gone forth, each in his turn, and laboured 
unsparingly. 

But never had Linforth been so moved as he was to-night. He 
choked in his throat as he drank. For his turn to go forth had at 
the last come to him. And in all humility of spirit he sent up a 
prayer on his own account, that he might not fail—and again that 
he might not fail. 

He sat down and told his companions the good news, and rejoiced 
at their congratulations. But he slipped away to his own quarters 
very quietly as soon as the Colonel rose, and sat late by himself. 

There was one, he knew very well, to whom the glad tidings 
would be a heavy blow-—but he couid not—no, not even for her 
sake—stand aside. For this opportunity he had lived, training 
alike his body and mind against its coming. He could not relinquish 
it. There was too strong a constraint upon him. 

‘ Over the passes to the foot of the Hindu Kush,’ he murmured ; 
and in his mind’s eye he saw the road—a broad, white, graded road 
—snake across the valleys and climb the cliffs. 

Was Russia at work? he wondered. Was he to be sent to 
Chiltistan ? What was Shere Ali doing? He turned the questions 
over in his mind without being at much pains to answer them. In 
such a very short time now he would know. He was to embark 
before a month had passed. 

He travelled down the very next day into Sussex, and came 
to the house under the Downs at twelve o’clock. It was early 
spring, and as yet there were no buds upon the trees, no daffodils 
upon the lawns. The house, standing apart in its bare garden o 
brown earth, black trees, and dull green turf, had a desolate aspect 
which somehow filled him with remorse. He might have done 
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more, perhaps, to fill this house with happiness. He feared that, 
now that it was too late to do the things left undone. He had been 
so absorbed in his great plans, which for a moment lost in his eyes 
their magnitude. 

Dick Linforth found his mother in the study, through the 
window of which she had once looked from the gezden in the 
company of Colonel Dewes. She was writing her Jetters, and when 
she saw him enter, she sprang up with a cry of joy. 

‘Dick,’ she cried, coming towards him with outstretched hands. 
But she stopped half-way. The happiness died out of her. She 
raised a hand to her heart, and her voice once more repeated his 
name; but her voice faltered as she spoke, and the hand was 
clasped tight upon her breast. 

‘Dick,’ she said, and in his face she read the tidings he had 
brought. The blow so long dreaded had at last fallen. 

‘Yes, mother, it’s true,’ he said very gently ; and leading her 
to a chair, he sat beside her, stroking her hand, almost as a lover 
might do. ‘It’s true. The telegram came last night. I start 
within the month.’ 

‘For Chiltistan ? ’ 

Dick looked at her for a moment. 

‘For the Punjab,’ he said, and added: ‘But it will mean 
Chiltistan. Else why should I be sent for? It has been always for 
Chiltistan that I have importuned them.’ 

Sybil Linforth bowed her head. The horror which had been 
present with her night and day for so long a while twenty-five 
years ago rushed upon her afresh, so that she could not speak. 
She sat living over again the bitter days when Luffe was shut up 
with his handful of men in the fort by Kohara. She remembered 
the morning when the postman came up the garden path with the 
official letter that her husband had been slain. And at last in a 
whisper she said : 

‘The Road ?’ 

Dick, even in the presence of her pain, could not deny the 
implication of her words. 

‘We Linforths belong to the Road,’ he answered gravely. The 
words struck upon a chord of memory. Sybil Linforth sat up- 
right, turned to her son and greatly surprised him. He had expected 
an appeal, a prayer. What he heard was something which raised 
her higher in his thoughts than ever she had been, high though he 
had always placed her. 
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‘Dick,’ she said, ‘I have never said a word to dissuade you, 
have I? Never a word. Never a single word’; and her tone 
besought him to assure her. 

‘Never a word, mother,’ he replied. 

But still she was not content. 

‘When you were a boy, when the Road began to take hold on 
you—when we were much together, playing cricket out there in the 
garden,’ and her voice broke upon the memory of those golden 
days, ‘ when I might have been able, perhaps, to turn you to other 
thoughts, I never tried to, Dick. Own to that! I never tried to. 
When I came upon you up on the top of the Down behind tae 
house, lying on the grass, looking out—always—always towards the 
sea—oh, I knew very well what it was that was drawing you; 
but I said nothing, Dick. Not a word—not a word !’ 

Dick nodded his head. 

‘That’s true, mother. You never questioned me. You never 
tried to dissuade me.’ 

Sybil’s face shone with a wan smile. She unlocked a drawer in 
her writing-table, and took out an envelope. From the envelope 
she drew a sheet of paper covered with a faded and yellow hand- 
writing. 

‘ This is the last letter your father ever wrote to me,’ she said. 
‘Harry wrote on the night that he—that he died. Oh, Dick, 
my boy, I have known for a long time that I would have one day to 
show it to you, and I wanted you to feel when that time came 
that I had not been disloyal.’ 

She had kept her face steady, even her voice calm, by a great 
effort. But now the tears filled her eyes and brimmed over, and her 
voice suddenly shook between a laugh and a sob. ‘ But oh, Dick,’ 
she cried, ‘I have so often wanted to be disloyal. I was so often 
near to it—oh, very, very near.’ 

She handed him the faded letter, and, turning towards the 
window, stood with her back to him while he read. It was that 
letter, with its constant refrain of ‘I am very tired,’ which Linforth 
had written in his tent whilst his murderers crouched outside 
waiting for sleep to overcome him. 

‘I am sitting writing this by the light of a candle,’ Dick read. 
‘The tent door is open. In front of me I can see the great snow- 
mountains. All the ugliness of the shale-slopes is hidden. By 
such a moonlight, my dear, may you always look back upon my 
memory. For it is all over, Sybil.’ 
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Then followed the advice about himself and his school; and 
after that advice the message which was now for the first time 
delivered : 

‘ Whether he will come out here, it is too early to think about. 
But the Road will not be finished—and I wonder. If he wants to, 
let him! We Linforths belong to the Road.’ 

Dick folded the letter reverently, and crossing to his mother’s 
side, put his arm about her waist. 

‘Yes,’ he said. ‘My father knew it as I knowit. He used the 
words which I in my turn have used. We Linforths belong to the 
Road.’ 

His mother took the letter from his hand and locked it away. 

‘Yes,’ she said bravely, and called a smile to her face. ‘So 
you must go.’ 

Dick nodded his head. 

‘Yes. You see, the Road has not advanced since my father 
died. It almost seems, mother, that it waits for me.’ 

He stayed that day and that night with Sybil, and in the morning 
both brought haggard faces to the breakfast table. Sybil, indeed, 
had slept, but, with her memories crowding hard upon her, she had 
dreamed again one of those almost forgotten dreams which, in the 
time of her suspense, had so tortured her. The old vague terror 
had seized upon her again. She dreamed once more of a young 
Englishman who pursued a young Indian along the wooden galleries 
of the road above the torrents into the far mists. She could tell 
as of old the very dress of the native who fled. A thick sheepskin 
coat swung aside as he ran and gave her a glimpse of gay silk ; 
soft high leather boots protected his feet ; and upon his face there 
was a look of fury and wild fear. But this night there was a 
difference in the dream. Her present distress added a detail. 
The young Englishman who pursued turned his face to her as he 
disappeared amongst the mists, and she saw that it was the face of 
Dick. 

But of this she said nothing at all at the breakfast table, nor 
when she bade Dick good-bye at the stile on the further side of the 
field beyond the garden. 

‘You will come down again, and I shall go to Marseilles to see 
you off,’ she said, and so let him go. 

There was something, too, stirring in Dick’s mind of which he 
said no word. In the letter of his father, certain sentences had 
caught his eye, and on his way up to London they recurred to his 
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thoughts, as, indeed, they had more than once during the evening 
before. ; 

‘May he meet,’ Harry Linforth had written to Sybil of his son 
Dick—‘ may he. meet a woman like you, my dear, when his time 
comes, and love her as I love you.’ 

Dick Linforth fell to thinking of Violet Oliver. She was in 
India at this moment. She might still be there when he landed. 
Would he meet her, he wondered, somewhere on the way to © 
Chiltistan ? 


(Zo be continued.) 








